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LIGHT UP YOUR OWN GOOD LOOKS 





Hours without shine! 










Obtainabie 
rom 


You seldom see a woman who uses Yardley Make-Up Base 
powdering in public. She has no need to ! This clever, unusual 
foundation keeps your face immaculate hour after hour. It is N1086 
light, creamy and non-drying, and gives your make-up a look 


of such youthful delicate freshness. There are three shades: | AYLESBURY - BLACKBURN 


eo 


londe, medium and bronze. Choose the one that harmoni ‘ 
blonde, a BURTON °- CARLISLE 


with your skin-tone—and put your best face forward ! 


YARDLEY 


CHESTER - DARLINGTON - DERBY 





HARROGATE - HULL - LEEDS - NORTHAMPTON 





NEWCASTLE/TYNE - NEWCASTLE/LYME - NOTTINGHAM - ROTHERHAM 


a nC Re SCARBOROUGH - STAFFORD .- STOCKTON - SWINDON - YORK 




















ROD. LINDT FILS 


ESTABLISHED 879 





THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
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Have a Jamal wave, and be 
envied on every occasion. Smart 


women will say of your hair — 





How lovely 


so obviously Jamal ” 







THE LUXURY PERMANENT WAVE 
. « «+» MACHINELESS 
piaveiaxe KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 


iii 








KAYSER 
BONDOR 


FASHIONED STOCKINGS 
In Nylon, Silk, Chiffon Lisle and Style 55 


FULL 














ACHILLE 





Normal Coats 
Costumes 
Day Frocks 
Men’s Suits 


en ST 
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BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN- PRINCIPAL CENTRES 








Convairtravel means luxury flying at 5 milesa 
minute . . . it means pressurised and air-conditioned 
cabins . . . extra stewardess service . . . even more 
luxurious armchair seating. These wonderful new 

‘300 m.p.h. Convairliners are now operating on most 
of the K.t.m. European routes. Book now for sum- 
mer travel to Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Germany, Greece, Spain and Portugal. 


Reservations from all Air 
Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel. Kensington 8111) 
and at Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 














Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and observe how evenly 
it burns. Here is a really fine, fragrant tobacco—unvarying, 
unaided by artificial favouring. For those who find no solace in 
an ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying cigarettes .. . 
John Cotton No. 1. 


% John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4 - - - 4/5 an oz. 
Empire- - - 4/i}anoz. 
ee nn a ee ee 
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For 
Town or Country 


The Silent Sports Car 








The 44 Litre 


BENTLEY 


Mark Vf 


BENTLEY MOTORS 1931) LTD. 14-15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 











| BZ > ine 
KERSHAW NEWMARKET 


7 x 21 Ladies’ Race Glass (coated lenses) 
Here is a glass specially designed for the use of ladies who cee 
find the usual binocular too much of a handful. Weighing 
only 10} oz., this smaller-than-average glass has the out- 
standing performance of standard Kershaw binoculars, with 
a slightly reduced field of view. Lenses are coated to give 
exceptional brilliance and colour contrast. Light, compact 
and strong, the Newmarket is made with that same pre- 





The Newmarket is sup- 
plied with a particularly 
cision for which all Kershaw Binoculars and Theatre Glasses _ attractive ladies’ case 


are justly famous. ——— 
| When at the B.ILF 


See and try the Newmarket at your visit our stand C69 
dealer or write for illustrated leaflet Grand Hall, Olympia 











Sole Distributors: Kershaw-Soho (Sales) Ltd., Imperial House, 80/82 


i Regent Street, W.1. | A Company within the J. Arthur Ronk Organisotion 
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THE Ekco “ Princess” Portable combines high operating efficiency with de- 
lightfully exclusive appearance. It is also so light that you are hardly aware of 
the slim, beautifully styled case slung over your shoulder — until you hear the 
power that Ekco design has packed into it. On the beach or the river, waiting 
for the next race or for the next train. .wherever you are this battery-operated 
portable, in its latest range of two-colour plastics, puts style as well as good 
performance into “ personal ”’ radio. Ask an Ekco dealer to show it to you. 











EKGO Ipinceebl PORTABLE 


GOES WHEREVER YOU GO 


EKCO MODEL P63 — A neat and handy portable of 

distinguished appearance, the “ Princess” Portable 

_ operates efficiently over wave ranges 190/530 and 820/ 

‘=~ 1920 metres. Virtually unbreakable two-colour plastics 

case in attractive colour schemes. PRICE £16 12s. 2d. 
(including battery and tax). 












For Summer 










activities 


| 
| 
‘Three Musketeers’: A well | 
matched trio for masculine fresh- 

| 


{ | s ness, After Shave Lotion and 
ae mink ‘Tanbark’ Cologne with either 
‘i 
| I Hair Dressing or Scalp Stimulant. 


jz: i ih ’ 
C7 lll 
iil 1) Price 25/-. | Sea Island Cotton stages a come-back in this coat-style collar- 


= 
Ek ~ = attached Poplin shirt that’s unfailingly smart yet comfortable to 
| , Sa < i wear, and will keep its softness, shape and sheen after countless 
till) A | LZ 
\! 
\ 


\ 


* n 
sags 6 launderings. Striped designs in blue, grey and fawn. 63/3 
Postage 7d. e 
‘ 
Hand made and a pleasure to see — Foulard ties in a wide 
variety of colours and individual patterns, each one hand-block 


printed. Lined throughout with silk. 
Postage 3d. 13 6 


‘THE MAN’S SHOP, GROUND FLOOR 


———ereemee pees! | H 


ajdt) 


IIH ] | H Nt ig! WY, : Ly Other items in the 
| | > Gf — enthéric range for men: 
| Z 


| wn Wei Ns After Shave Lotion 8/4. 
— ; *Tanbark’ Cologne 8/4. 

After Shave Powder 8/4. 

Scalp Stimulant 8/4. 
Hair Dressing 8/4. 
Lather Shaving Cream 3/-. 
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For men by 


| 1849 © 1949 
PARIS : 17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w.| : NEW YorK | HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 
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AMAZING FUEL ECONOMY 
Designed to balance and conserve heat 
with automatic fuel feed and temperature 
control means lower fuel consumption 
and NO WASTE, 


PERFECT COOKING FOR 2 OR 20 
Heat without fumes; 3 separate ovens 
for baking, simmering and warming; 
2 generous hot-plates for fast or slow 
cooking—mean cooking perfection and 
ample space, 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 
Unaffected by cooking, water is heated 
day and night to supply all normal 
kitchen and bathroom needs, 
Price £80 plus delivery. 
Deferred terms available. 
Write for illustrated leaflet to Dept. D 


FEDERATED SALES LIMITED, 
80, GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.! 


Not just cooking or 
hot water from the one unit but 
BOTH Whenever you want them. 
That double-duty feature of the 
AB Means Bic Savings—in money, 
in time and in labour. But you 
get much more. THREE Ovens. TWO 
large hotplates. Balanced heat 
conserved and controlled to avoid 
waste. Fume-free cooking for 
perfect flavourful, juicy foods. 
Handsome, easy-to-clean, cream 
and black enamelled kitchen 
beauty for the house-proud. A 
fire that needs refuelling only 
twice in 24 hours. You won't 
know how lucky you can be until 
you own the as— and it soon pays 
back the money you invest in it ! 
Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture and details of save-as-you- 
pay terms to the address below. 





double - duty 


6 Wier eater, 


oscar 








The distinction that comes of 
traditionally thorough crafts- 
manship, superior comfort and 
appearance and, above all, from 
pride of ownership. 


The “Six Eighty”: {600 (plus 


chase tax, £167. 8. 4. 
Fhe “Four hig "ees 
(plus purchase tax, £153. 10. 7.) 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. 


| COWLEY, 











OXFORD 


Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W1. 








ITS EA 
WITH lnner 


. . . and for Inner Cleanliness be 
regular with your Andrews. 
Thousands of happy, healthy 
families follow this simple health 
rule. Why not see what Andrews 
can do for you? Fist: Andrews 
refreshes the mouth and helps to 
clean the tongue. Next: Antacid 
in action, Andrews settles the 


EXCuse ME~— 
SIER TO KEEP f)7 y 
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stomach, corrects digestive upsets. 
THEN: Andrews tones up the liver 
and checks biliousness. FINALLY: 
To complete your Inner Cleanli- 
ness Andrews gently clears the 
system and purifies the blood. 
Pleasant-tasting and refreshing, 
Andrews is the most popular 
effervescing saline in the world. 


40z. tin 1/3 8 oz. tin 2/3 weights guaranteed 
ANDREWS |: 
TONIC LAXATIVE 

GII7-§ 


CHANGE WOW IN TIME. 
FOR SPRING CLEANING 


REPLACE YOUR OLD CLEANER WITH 


THE MARVELLOUS 
NEW HOOVER MODEL 612 


LD-FASHIONED _ inefficient 

cleaners waste time and labour: 
So now—before Spring Cleaning— 
change over to the wonderful new 
Hoover Model 612. It’s the finest 
cleaner that’s ever been made — 
finest in design, materials and 
workmanship. Cleans under lower 
furniture. Bageasier toempty. And 
many other new features. Remem- 
ber, too, the Hoover does much more 
than ordinary vacuum cleaners. It 
prolongs the life of carpets by 
getting out even the “deep down” 
gritty dirt which, if not removed, cuts the 
pile. And cleaning tools for all ‘above floor” 
cleaning fit instantaneously. There is a 
Hoover Cleaner for every type of home. 
Prices, complete with cleaning tools, 
from ro gns. to 22 gns. (plus pur. tax) 
See your Authorised Hoover 
Dealer now. 


































"THE HOOVER DOES SO 
mucn MORE THAN 
ORDINARY vacuum | 
CLEANERS * j 





| HoH OOVER 


@tCe. TRADE maak 


9 BEATS...af & Sweopt.. 


HOOVER LIMITED * PERIVALE * GREENFORD + MIDDLESEX 


08 it Beams 
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THE LORD HORDER 


last Sunday broadcast an Appeal for a 


£100,000 





RHEUMATISM RESEARCH FUND 








Telephone : 


Please send your contribution (payable to Empire 
Rheumatism Council) to The Lord Horder at Tavistock 
House North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.|. 
EUSton 8109 















mows with ease 
_.-- lawns that please 














When you see this machine, mowing with such smooth 
precision, removing all the long, coarse stems or “‘bents” 
that so often disfigure a lawn, you will be astonished at the 
lightness and ease in handling. It certainly takes the hard 
work out of mowing! The Rotoscythe cuts like a country- 
man’s scythe —the keen blades slice through the grass. 
No regrinding is required. Simultaneously it collects the 
cuttings by suction and the lawn is left clean and smooth. 
Simple and attractive in design, it is an outstanding 
example of British skill. Order Rotoscythe now for easy 
perfection in mowing. 


£38. 15.0 plus purchase (ax 
SIDE WHEELS (as shown) EXTRA 





POWER SPECIALITIES LTD ~ BATH ROAD WEST « SLOUGH BUCKS 

















—_ NEW REFRIGERATOR 


tat dah 











THE 
“English Electric” 
MODEL 64 


ay SIX POINTS 
| : ) OF SUPERIORITY 
MNT 
! [= = =] 


S=—3 1. Over 6 cubic feet storage 


oy) cag | ise 








== . Fast-freezing, silent 


i 


ee ~ 
SS) HULL ” 


running unit, guaran- 
teed 5 years 

3. ‘Ritemp’ control gives 
nine temperature set- 
tings 

4. Makes 40 cubes (4 lb.) 
of ice 








5. Elegant cabinet with 
vitreous enamel food compart- 
ment 


6. No interference with Television 


or Radio 


Write for leaflet and name of nearest dealer to :— 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD 


Domestic Appliance Dept. H.64, QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 








If you want a weatherproof that slips on with 
the cool ease of all really well-tailored clothes 
.. impeccable in fashion . . . impermeable in 
the worst weather . . . then choose a Dexter. 


Discriminating men have done so for 50 years. 


As British as the weather — but reliable. 








Obtainable from Leading Uutfitters Everywhere. 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - CATHCART - GLASGOW 











One of the features of this Main Cooker 
is its WELL-DESIGNED HOTPLATE. 
All parts are easily lifted out for cleaning. 
The high efficiency burners 

are of different sizes 

for boiling and simmering 

and the griller 

heats up very 

quickly. The taps, | 

which are all located I 

on the front for greater convenience, 


e 2 
Cream and Black, o: 


: are spring-loaded safety type and 
Grey Dapple and White : 
finishes.Enamelledcast- : 
iron legs (as shown) or . : 
alternatively with chro- ™ Bakelite handles give added smart- 
mium legs . 
or plinth . : ness and are always cool to the touch. 
base. : ; 


cannot be turned on by accident. 


The heat of the oven is automatic- 
See the latesi 
Main models 
at the Gas 
Showrooms. 


ally controlled by the patent 
MAINSTAT which maintains the 


oven at exactly the heat selected. 





THE NAME IN GAS COOKERS 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TRE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD. 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPIIONES 
RECORDS, RADIO AND 
TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO BIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Mode! 1608 
£78.15 .0 


plus purchase 
tax 


Also available through the 
“—H.M.V.” HIRE PURCHASE 
PLAN 


‘...my “H.M.LV.” RADIOGRAM deserves 


the highest compliment that can be paid’ 


F. J., Osterley. 


This is the only 3 wave-band radiogram with all these 
new and exclusive features. Twin Loud Speakers—give 
a much broader area of sound. Dual Tone Controls— 
enable both bass and treble to be exactly and 
independently adjusted. Pull-out Automatic Gramophone 
—provides over half-an-hour’s record entertainment. 
Extended Range Switch—brings you the thrill of hearing 
the latest recordings in full perfection. In fact, here is 


the ideal instrument for your home entertainment. 











“HIS 
MASTER’S 
VOICE” 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 



































She Hallmark of Uwality 








THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 




















FORKS INSTEAD OF FINGERS 


Forks caused a great change in table manners. Cleanliness at table began 
when forks and not fingers were used. Cleanliness in washing up — by 
hand or by machine —is made easier by Calgonite*. This detergent 
does its work properly because it contains Calgon, which prevents film 
from forming on dishes. It is made by Albright & Wilson, manufacturers 
of many chemicals. 


Seems a long stretch, doesn’t it? But it’s 
not unusual for some plants. And, in any 
case, they can always be sure of a very 


sheltered life if it’s spent in a Boulton and 
*Calgonite is the registered name of Albright & Wilson's Calgonised detergents. 





Paul greenhouse. We make many kinds 


ALBRIGHT. a Wi ee POULTON ayy 


iTD people who buy them, but their sons and “UMItED 


8 CH. EM Le ALS) grandsons as well. ‘noon “on Wiey 


ALKALI PHOSPHATES «an “ty 








STEEL CONSTRUCTION » WOODWORKING - WIRE NETTING - FENCING - REFRIGERATORS 
CRC 13H 


Parsons rule-with a rod of CHAIN 





1 5 ofl FP but it isn’t... —AIRON! 
David Capes Gullaypla reper 
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OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 
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Parsons ‘HIGH TEST’ chain is 
hardened and tempered STEEL 
Chain. 


We rule that our ‘HIGH TEST’ 
chain when tested to destruction 
must, before breaking, stretch to 
a point at which the links bind 
on each other: in effect become 
a rod. 


Parsons ‘HIGH TEST’ chain is 
50% stronger and 20% lighter 
than the same nominal size of 
wrought-iron chain. 


(. 
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SUNSTAR (1908) brown colt by Sundridge — Doris 
Bred by Mr. }. B. Joel and trained by C. Morton, Sunstar won both the 
2,000 Guineas and the Derby in 1911. During the Epsom race, one of his 
legs gave way a furlong from the finish but he carried on to win by two lengths 
in a field of twenty-six. His habit of if ouring his weak leg caused another 
to give way during training for the St. Leger, and he never ran again. He 
died on August 21st, 1926, after a successful stud career, which resulted 


in his progeny winning 4424 races, worth £230,045. . . 
This series is gresented by the House of Cope as a You “depen \ 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 “7 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd., on q Pr a r sO n s Cc h a ' n s 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May we COPES \ 


send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? 


> f—_h 
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Parsons Chain Co. Ltd., Stourport-on-Severs, Worcs 


NO 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“ The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 


)MWOOOOOOOOUOO! 


NO 


y(t 




















Ytld a 
QUESTION OF: 
FINANCE... 















































. . « you are invited to utilise the 
many services provided by the 
Bank. 


Enquiries will be welcomed 
at any of the numerous Branches 
throughout England and Wales. 


National Provincial Bank 


‘re ¢t € 














make it carly 
this Yeats 


like the bird with the worm. 


...and the popular choice for early holidays is 
Bournemouth, with its miles of golden sands 
and sunny, sheltered promenades. Every facility 
for recreation and entertainment is provided for 


the early visitors. 





Bourncmenth 
The all Geason’s Resort 


Restaurant Car Expresses from Waterloo. 
All-Puliman “Bournemouth Belle’’ runs daily. 


Send for Guide Book (Post 6d.) P.O. please, or free 
folder and Hotel List from Information Bureau, Room 58, 
Westover Road. 
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** Plug trouble, Brother ? ” 


G-U-L-P! No less disconcerting to the 

motorist is a critical case of “‘ Engine Fatigue ” 

— caused by dirty or faulty plugs that can waste 

as much as one gallon of petrol in every ten. 
CURE : Change to AC plugs today and 
get more power, more miles to the gallon. 

For best results, visit an AC Plug Cleaning 

and Testing Station regularly. 


— 
——7 
— 
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\\ 


AC PLUGS CURE 
‘sSENGINE FATIGUE” 


\\ 
WW 


. N 
\ 
\ 





AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG CO., DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
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AVAILABLE! 


THE NEW, 


The most distinguished 
appearance 
The most luxurious quality 


The most impressive mileage 
The most tenacious road grip 
The utmost value 


ever built into one single tyre 


Made from the world’s finest materials, designed 
and built by scientists and craftsmen with gen- 
erations of research and tyre-building experience 
at their finger-tips, the Eagle Tyre is, inevitably, 
the foremost tyre of the age. 





when fitted with 








MOSELEY > 


eT, Ee 


oe 
PNEUMATIC UPHOLSTERY 
THE SEAT YOU SIT IN—NOT on 4 








Far greater comfort per mileage—no 
more sagging cushions—no rolling— 
the new‘‘Float-on-Air’’ensures you sit 
as com/ortable 2, 3, 4, even 12 years 
after, as the day you installed your 
cushions. Write now for FREE “‘Float- 


| on-Air’’ booklet to David Moseley & 


Sons Ltd., Ardwick, Manchester, 12 
MOSELEY also make many other 
Rubber Products, including Hose, 
Belting and Elastic Thread for Braid 


and Golf Balls. 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LIMITED 


Ardwick, Manchester, 12, ARDwick 3341 


53/55, New Bond Street, London, W.1! 





54, George Rd. (Islington Row), Edgbaston 


Birmingham, 15 





“ RIEFLY this thoroughly 
satisfying car of the high- 

est quality does everything 

with a silky smoothness, a 

soothing quietness, and also in 

about the highest degree of 

riding comfort in front and 

back seats yet known, and 

with a precision and lightness 

of control which makes a 


* 


driver feel on top of his form 
... Throughout, there is that 
suggestion of top mechanical 
quality, exclusive to a tiny 
fraction of cars, which eludes 
detailed description.” 

* A short extract from The 
Autocar. The Road Test Report 
on the Rover 75 published Feb 
ruary 4th, 1949. 


ROVER 
One of Srilain 6 te 4 


THE ROVER CO. LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM & DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 





CVS-116 








Why is a 
Top con 
whim it ams 7 


It keeps you dry, but it’s much more 
It looks like a 
handsome light overcoat, but it’s 

It’s called a 

top coat, and it’s made by Aquascutum 
of proofed, fine wool West of England 
cloth. What it is proof against are 

the showers that loom in the Spring, 

so now is the time you should be 
getting one. 


than a raincoat. 


more than that, too. 


® The price is 16 guineas. 


Adguascutum 


*the shop in regent street—numser 109 


Really good shops everywhere are agents for Aquascutum 
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Won see them here 
you see them there 
In fact, you see them 

everyn'here 

On land, at sea and 
in the air 

The batteries with 

Di power to spare 





BATTERIES WITH POWER TO SPARE 


OLDHAM & SON LTD * DENTON * MANCHESTER * EST. 1865 





osition of trust 


The first duty of a tyre is to hold the road whatever 
the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no 
mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 
with infinite care and a high regard for quality. 
A tyre that will render long and faithful service and 
make your motoring calm, safe and confident. 


The Avon India Rubber Company Ltd., 


: Melksham, Wilts. Est. 188s. 











THE NEW MARK V 


ot jeantal 


universally acclaimed and urgently demanded at home 
and overseas, the brilliant new Jaguar is a worthy 


successor to a fong line of distinguished forerunners 


THE FENEST. CAR. OF ITS CLASS EN THE. WOoREBE 


The Mark V Saloon and Drophead Coupe are available on 2§ and 34 litre chassis—20 new features 

include: Independent front pb i ydraulic 2-leading shoe Girling Brakes, entirely new 

frame, new Burman re-cireulating ball-tppe steering, and new transmission 
Manufacturers: Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 





system. 








; \ 
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Charivaria 


A GOVERNMENT spokesman looks forward to the time 
when shipbuilding is nationalized. Stocks of Algerian wine 
are already stored at the docks for launching ceremonies. 


° ° 


There are now clocks in America which strike when 
spoken to in a loud voice. Works foremen are learning to 
fulminate as pianissimo as possible. 

° ° 
“Mr. Morton also mentioned 
that ratepayers muts find £17,000 
for the Corporation’s airport at 
Fairlop.”"—Evening paper. 


Or just ratepayers. 
° ° 


Some pedestrians appar- 
ently regard it as beneath 
their dignity to cross the 
road at the bidding of traffic 
control devices. It is thought 
that notices reading “Penalty 
for Crossing — 40s.” repre- 
sent the only hope of getting 
the more stubborn of them 
on the move again. 

° ° 


The number of war memoirs in the spring book-lists 
indicates that the generals are still ready to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. 

° ° 


Many London taxis have been reconditioned. American 
visitors, last here as G.I.s, are trying them out while they ’re 
still fresh. 

° ° 

“Will the increased quota of newsprint mean the return 
of the astrologers in the Sunday papers?” asks a corre- 
spondent. The astrologers are tamely waiting to see what 
happens. 





A helicopter has been carrying out night flights with 
dummy mail. Ventriloquists’ dolls are now busy writing 
to one another. 

° ° 


Brawn Salesman 


“20. Years Experienced Sales Manager Big automobile firm 
Bombay desires similar or higher job. Can push any make of cars 
and trucks.”—Advt. in “Times of India.” 


° ° 


- SwUy: ne eee! 
eee IS cow 


8 


The foreman of a London 
jury was a baker, but there 
were only eleven others. 


° ° 


CRE Se 


Many people, on their 
return from holidays over- 
seas, complain that the rich 
diet has given them acute 
dyspepsia. They should, be 
grateful to their passport 
photographer for making al- 
lowances for this in advance. 


° ° 


People haven’t got the 
money they had a year ago, a tradesman complains. 
Worse, they haven’t even got other money in its place. 
° ° 


“The refusal by a number of countries to admit completed cars 
has led to and . Limited, of Coventry, car body makers, 
issuing dismissal notices to 250 of their employees. The countries 
include South Africa, Eire, and Belgium. They want the parts to 
assemble themselves.”—“ The Times.” 

Well, they’re living in a fool’s paradise. 
° °o 


A new kind of sausages made of fish are said to taste like 
pork. Against this, people with long memories argue that 
pork never tasted like sausages made of fish. 
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What To Do With Your Old Razorbills 


Se notes published in this paper about. a month 


ago on the comparative value of specimens at the 

Zoological Gardens may have given rise to a suspicion 
that enormous sums have to be disbursed annually by the 
Zoo authorities to keep up their stock. If so, the Report 
of the Council and Auditors of the Zoological Society of 
London for the Year 1948 comes as a useful corrective, for 
it shows that by far the largest part of the Garden’s intake 
arrives in the form of gifts. From far and near, from rich 
and poor, by every post a bewildering assortment of birds 
and beasts pours in upon the delighted curators. 

The report lists six methods by which new creatures are 
acquired. Apart from the multitudinous gifts, the stock 
is augmented by deposit, by births, by exchange, by special 
collection and (a thin last) by purchase. ‘‘ Deposit” I take 
to mean some form of extended or indefinite loan rather 
than the simple act of depositing anonymously in a recep- 
tacle set aside for the purpose. A man compelled for 
business reasons to move from the country into a London 
flat may well find that his tiger is more trouble than it is 
worth. Some such consideration may have led, I think, 
to the deposit during the past year of four Senegal Bush 
Babies and perhaps also of the twelve polecats which form, 
numerically, the largest bulk deposit in the mammalian 
section. There is a tendency to deposit poisonous snakes. 
One Indian Cobra, four Horned Cerastes Vipers, one Fer de 
Lance (better known to novel-readers as ‘the deadly Fer de 
Lance’’), and two Cascabel Rattlesnakes were handed over 
during 1948. The report does not state when their owners 
propose to call for them again. 

Among births one notes the arrival of sixty-eight Guinea- 
pigs, seventeen Common Goats, one hundred and thirty 
Budgerigars, forty-one Gaboon Vipers and (at Whipsnade) 
fifty-four Bennetts Wallabies. Lovers of Gaboon Vipers 
will be sorry to hear that none of these youngsters survived, 
but their loss is to some extent counterbalanced by the very 
low mortality rate (only three) among the Wallabies. 

The Report does not tell us what animals were sent away 
in exchange, listing only those received under this heading. 
Nevertheless, it is not hard to guess that at the great 
Zoological Mart, attended by representatives from every 





“Psst? Pssst? Psssst?” 


zoo and menagerie in Europe, a fine batch of young 
Wallabies in prime condition must have been among the 
most hotly contested items: 

“Lot 9. Fifty marsupials. Every one a_ genuine 
Bennett, gentlemen. Did you ever see such pouches? 
Will anyone start me with three Striped Hyzenas—thank 
you. 

“Three Striped Hyznas I am bid—and an Orang Utan ? 
Thank you, sir. 

“Any advance on three Striped Hyznas, one Orang Utan, 
two Slow Lemurs, two Fishing Cats, and a Slender-tailed 
Cloud Rat? Come, gentlemen, be serious. Fifty first-class 
—thank you. Two Ruddy Elephant Shrews I am bid in 
addition by the gentleman with the Desert Skink sticking 
out of his breast pocket. (Interruption.) I beg your 
pardon, I should have said Audouin’s Sand Skink, but 
without my glasses—thank you. 

“No, sir. We are not accepting guinea-pigs or budgeri- 
gars to-day. Going for a mere half-dozen Golden-Fronted 
Fruitsuckers, one Louisiana Skunk, three Striped Hyznas 

In the end, on the evidence of the Report, I should guess 
that a final bid of thirty-one Rhesus Monkeys brought the 
hammer down. 

In the “special collections” section, high praise must go 
to Mr. G. S. Cansdale, F.z.s., who came over from the Gold 
Coast to take up an appointment with the Society and 
brought with him as a present no less than one hundred and 
six animals, birds and reptiles, including the Swamp Palm 
Bulbul, a species new to the Gardens. One sees him 
reporting for duty at the Secretary’s office. There is a 
brief discussion about spheres of responsibility, animal food- 
stuffs, the shortage of Bulbuls, etc., and at the end of the 
interview Mr. Cansdale, lifting the lid of an enormous trunk, 
asks shyly, “I suppose six Bosman’s Pottos, two Forest 
Genets, one Barbary Striped Mouse, one Rusty-nosed Rat 
and a couple of Crimson-Chested Superb Sunbirds wouldn’t 
be any use to you?” 

“But, surely,” cries the Secretary, rising excitedly and 
peering into the trunk, “do my eyes deceive me, or are 
there six Broad-Fronted Crocodiles, one Spotted Leaf 
Snake and half a dozen Tropical Xenopus in there as well— 
and yes, by Jove, it ts a Swamp Palm Bulbul!” 

“Oh, well,” says Mr. Cansdale. 

He does seem to me to have made a most satisfactory 
start in his new job. 

The gifts! It is difficult to know whether to marvel more 
at the boundless generosity of the donors or the limitless 
hospitality of the Zoological Gardens. If the authorities 
have ever felt disposed to refuse an offer, there is no hint 
of such an attitude here. One Jackdaw, two Common 
Goats, twenty Guinea-pigs, a Perch, eleven Hedgehogs, 
three Blackbirds, two Common Starlings, three Robins, a. 
Slowworm, a Gull (immature), a Grass Snake, a Vole, 
fourteen Mediterranean Winkles, a Magpie, a Rabbit, ten 
White Mice, one Sacred Baboon and a Weasel—they have 
taken them all in. A little owl gets the same welcome as 
a Broad-snouted Cayman (rather warmer, if anything, for 
thirty-eight of the jatter arrived in 1948). In fact, if it 
breathes, they take it. 

Among the purchases I am excited only by three Fat 
Mice, one White-whiskered Spider Monkey, and an original 
signed drawing from Punch, by Harry Furniss, showing a 
meeting of the Society, 1885-6. It seems to me high time 
that somebody drew the Society again—preferably in the 
act of accepting a gift from the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
P.C., O.M., F.R.S., of 1 Grey Squirrel (Albino). H. F. E. 
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“Please, Miss Newbold, could you give us the method for cop roast beef too?” 


NTIL this week I should have 
said that only two pieces of 
literature had made my hair 

stand on end and my spine freeze— 
Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw, 
and the Conan Doyle story concerning 
a death-dealing pygmy, in which, as I 
remember, Holmesstudies the strangely 
small print of a naked foot at the scene 
of the tragedy and remarks frightfully : 
‘Watson, a child has done this horrible 
thing!” But this week I have found 
two more,* and my standards of 
scarification will have to be revised; it 
is no extravagance to say that, for me 
at any rate, there is a sharp indrawn 
breath on every page of Volume I, 
while the sheets of scale drawings 
which compose almost all Volume II 
provide a veritable feast of shudders, 
harrowing mercilessly with their dotted 
lines, their lifelike (I suppose) repre- 
sentations of screw-eyes, fixed vanes, 
chines, chamfers, stringers, false keels 





* How to Build and Manage a Canoe, by 
A. R. Ellis and C.G. Beams. Brown, Son 
and Ferguson, Ltd., 2 vols., 7/6 each. 


Deep Waters 


and locking-rods. The authors are 
fearlessly outspoken, sparing the reader 
nothing. For instance: 

“Commence by screwing the gun- 
wale to frame D, then to E and C. 
Then fix the gunwale on the opposite 
side to the same frames. Next fix the 
gunwale to frames B and F, afterwards 
fixing the other gunwale to the same 
frames. Then fix A to G, and finish by 
fixing the other gunwale to A and G. 
Use smaller screws than those which 
will be used to fix the gunwales 
permanently.” 

O horrible! most horrible! And 
notice how the paragraph’s full import 
is held back until its very last word— 
the authors are only discussing tem- 
porary gunwales. Having followed 
these instructions without producing 
an effect comparable to a quantity of 
linoleum oddments haphazardly im- 
paled on a spear, we are led on to the 
real difficulties with gunwales: cutting 
off the ends, fitting them into the 
prepared rebates, screwing them to the 
breasthooks, fixing the ends to the 
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sternpiece—and throughout remember- 
ing to avoid distortion, which leads 
inexorably to “what is known as a 
erank-built craft.” Orank-built craft 
are not enlarged upon, but I can see 
one; one that I have built, with me in 
it, gliding sideways towards the rapids 
at Glyndyfrdwy Bridge with my 
gunwales flapping loosely and my 
paddle (which I have built) contorted 
grotesquely and jammed, anyway, 
between the breasthooks and the water- 
proof equipment bags which hang 
inside the taffrail like huge black 
bladders of lard. The water is pouring 
over the false stern, the frail craft is 
filling, the waterproof equipment bags 
are filling . . . the rapids rush towards 
me, creamy and hissing, I tug desper- 
ately at the paddle and the coamings 
buckle sickeningly . . . figures on the 
bank stand transfixed instead of diving 
in. ..I cry out as the waters of the 
Welsh Dee closeoverme. The frail craft 
dissolves smoothly into its components 
and they are whirled away to the sea. 
At this point an irritable voice from the 
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next bed asks why I don’t go down- 
stairs and smoke a cigarette. 

Yes, this week I have supped full 
with horrors. Another recurring dream, 
fortunately over more quickly, is based 
on a terrible passage at the top of 
p. 113, Vol. I—by which stage the 
authors, giddy with achievement and 
—_ for more blood, are treating of 
sail. 

A length should be left that can be 
rove through the loop on the after end 
to stretch the foot tight. The upper 
part of the luff is laced to the gaff, the 
bottom end of the lace being secured 
below the gaff jaws and the top end 
rove — the loop at the top of the 


" I am hanged halfway through this 
passage. 

However, just a plain canoe is 
enough for me. I can drown myself 
without sail. I can drive myself crazy 
with a simple paddle-propelled single- 
seater kayak of burden boards, car- 
lines, stretchers, rubbing strips, canvas, 
copper tacks (2 lb.), a back-yard full of 
timber, and 478 screws (402 with coun- 
tersunk heads). And if, after ten years’ 
work resulting in a craft that will stay 
afloat long enough to cross the Thames 
from Twickenham to Eel Pie Island, I 
am still not quite unhinged, I still need 
not resort to sail to impart the final 
shove over the borderline: I can drive 
the wits out of myself finally by starting 
to collect canoeist’s equipment. 

As in other departments, the authors 
give full rein to their devilish imagina- 
tions here. No detail that can reason- 
ably be calculated to shock and dismay 
has been overlooked. Assembling the 
puncture repair outfit alone is fearful to 
contemplate, with its hammer, screw- 
driver, bradawl, adjustable spanner, 
jewel-saw, box of screws, lengths of 
wood, pliers, glue, thread, string, canvas 
and rubber solution. I sometimes find 
myself becalmed on an isolated stretch 
of the Shropshire Union Canal. I have 
struck an underwater obstruction, poss- 
ibly the funnel of a sunken barge, and 
water is pouring into my lap from an 
ugly gash in the left-hand gunwale. 
Luckily I have my repair outfit with 
me, and I hastily lay my plans. How 
best to tackle the emergency? A 
bradaw/l is plainly out of the question, 
and I entertain the adjustable spanner 
for a moment only; the thread is there, 
but have I time to sew a patch on, first 
going round the gash with the jewel- 
saw before applying the glue? Poss- 
ibly. Where is the jewel-saw? It is in 
the glue. So is the box of screws—not 
that I want them, but they are not 
supposed to be in the glue. The frail 
craft is filling . . . my knees are going 
down for the third time . . . a fast 


cabin cruiser rounds the bend and bears 
down on me sounding its siren urgently 
... Can I sink before it hits me? 
With my hat I begin furiously to ladle 
the canal into the canoe . . . lengths of 
wood and canvas bob about my chin 
and ears... the bow of the cabin 
cruiser looms up hugely ... I get out 
and walk downstairs to smoke a 
cigarette. 

Sometimes during the last day or 
two, when some force stronger than 
myself has compelled me once more to 
take up Volume I of How to Build and 
Manage a Canoe, a guardian angel, 
unable completely to combat that 
other influence, has at least guided 
my red-rimmed eyes away from the 
more nerve-racking passages. Or so it 
thinks. But there is a subtle shock in 
coming suddenly on the paragraph 
beginning: “All you have to do when 
making jelly is to follow the instruc- 
tions on the packet” (p. 99). The 
tortured mind cannot accept it at its 
face value. It is the smile of the fiend, 
behind which all horrors hide. ‘Trifle 
in camp sounds a bit ambitious,” runs 
the next paragraph with deceitful 
innocuousness. “First of all you get a 
plain sponge cake and soak it in fruit 
juice, then add pieces of fruit from a 
tin of fruit and pour cream or custard 
over the top.” What are the authors 
getting at here? The chapter purports 
to contain hints on camping for 
canoeists, and the reader’s eye flits 


about the pages suspiciously, expecting 
some terror to spring out at him. But 
no. “Milk puddings are by no means 
an impossibility. . . .” “Hard 
are found far too often...” “ 
before placing the rashers in your 
frying-pan...” “... if you rub your 
piece of steak with a little salt . 

; for one person, four dessert- 
spoonfuls of oats...” What is behind 
it all? Is it the intention to chill the 
reader’s spine with the sharp realiza- 
tion that he has got his canoe all the 
way to the middle of Loch Lomond 
without having filled his waterproof 
equipment bags with plain sponge- 
cake? Or has he overlooked completely 
his frying-pan andcustard? Or brought 
no double-saucepan whatsoever? Pre- 
ferring the known to the unknown, the 
reader flutters the pages breathlessly 
and finds himself, almost with relief, 
putting up a tent. 

“Avoid pitching your tent under 
trees. In wet weather the drip is very 
unpleasant ... Some trees are noted 
for shedding their branches ... There 
is the added danger from thunder- 
storms...” 

Ah! I am on familiar ground again. 
I have come home—to a tent which 
I have pitched (see pp. 77-83) under 
a tree (of course). Through the roof, 
water and tree branches fall con- 
tinuously . . . Lightning flashes, and 
the mighty forest giant cracks and 
sways. Frenziedly I begin to gather 
together my few pieces of equipment— 
the brightly coloured enamel ware, 
marlin-spike, portable stove, sleeping- 
bag, aspirins, face flannel, canvas 
bucket, milk-can, butter-tin, aspirins, 
midge - ointment, puncture - outfit, 
methylated spirits, frying-pan, soap, 
ground-sheet, aspirins, jelly, boots, 
blanket pins, bread-knife, soldering 
iron, cobbler’s wax, rice-pudding, 
aspirins—and in an instant I am run- 
ning clear. The mighty forest giant is 
at an angle of thirty degrees when I 
realize with a shock that I have for- 
gotten something—the canoe! The 
mighty forest giant falls on it and 
smashes it to matchwood. Without a 
word I turn over and fall into a deep, 
untroubled sleep. J. B. B. 





W. LINDSAY CABLE 


We have heard with much regret 
of the death, on April 12th, of Mr. 
W. Lindsay Cable. He contributed 
drawings to Punch from 1932 until 
November 1944, making family, 
or at least familiar, scenes and 
eccentricities the main target of 
his pencil. 














At the Pictures 


trermany Year Zero—Joan of Arc—Captain from Castile 


fewer a film is widely hailed as 
great, and arrives in this country 
crowned with a film festival Grand 
Prix, one has to summon up all one’s 
effrontety before going on record with 


[Germany Year Zero 


PAPATRICIDE 


EpMUND MESCHKE 
Ernst PirrscHau 


a murmur of criticism. I know very 
well that what I say about Germany 
Year Zero (Director: Roserto Ros- 
SELLINI) cannot sound very impressive 
beside the columns of reasoned eulogy 
it has had from the great names of film 
criticism ; I fall back on autobiography, 
and timidly admit that though I 
intellectually appreciate its value, I 
found myself not much moved by it 
emotionally. To be sure, emotional 
impact is not the most important 
thing; certain easily pathetic devices 
can nearly always be counted on to 
seem deeply moving. But in this 
instance it seems wrong to be watching 
almost with detachment so grisly a 
tragedy of shattered post-war Berlin: 
the little boy, still at odd moments 
ready for an unthinking childish game, 
who is led to poison his father and 
commit suicide. 

Perhaps the reason is the discrepancy 
in scale between the protagonist and 
his sufferings. This is a boy, to whom 
things happen; murder and suicide are 
tremendous matters, out of proportion 
with his world. The point is em- 
phasized by the fact that a trivial 
incident in which he is swindled by a 
black-marketeer when trying to get 
proper value in exchange for something 
seems to arouse all one’s sympathy for 
him at once—this is a misfortune 
within his normal range. 


The fact remains that the point of 
the picture is to show that in these 
conditions such disproportionately 
huge evils can afflict such a pitifully 
inadequate victim, and detachment is 
possibly the only tolerable 
manner in which it could 
be done. A foreword says 
that the film is neither a 
plea nor a charge, but a 
“simple testimony”: in 
fact it did impress me 
more as a report on life 
in the ruins of Berlin than 
as an individual’s tragedy 
—even a typical indi- 
vidual’s typical tragedy. 
But the climactic scene is 
certainly a wonderful one, 
a crescendo of visual and 
(for most people) emo- 
tional effect, as the camera 
follows the child through 
the sunlit streets and up, 
always up to the point 
from which he at last 
throws himself down. 

It’s a harsh, grim story, 
and the film has a de- 
liberate roughness of style; to talk of 
“enjoying” it would be misleading, in 
spite of the pleasure one 
can get from its skill. But 
it is a valuable experience, 
and (like a true tragedy) 
somehow uplifting, not 
depressing. 


Hollywood’s Joan of 
Are (Director: VicroR 
FLEMING) is not very 
satisfactory, and it’s easy 
and tempting to declare 
that Hollywood’s 
methods, applied to such 
a theme, could not poss- 
ibly produce a work of 
art; but Hollywood could 
object with perfect justice 
that such criticism is 
irrelevant—for the aim 
was not to produce a work 
of art, but something that 
should appeal to as many 
people as possible. The 
method, therefore, was to 
play safe, to lavish the 
trouble and expense on 
things that could quite 
certainly be got right. 
Esthetic merits are al- 
ways arguable ; some body 
of opinion will always 
find something wrong with 
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intangibles; but there is just one 
exactly right way of reproducing an 
historical object, and if you reproduce 
it like that nobody can touch you. 
So we get the simple, familiar story of 
Joan told carefully from her early days 
at Domrémy to her death at the stake, 
with every detail checked—except the 
prohability that she was not attractive 
to look at; this has to be disregarded, 
to make room for INcRIp BERGMAN. 
It is not enthralling to watch a very 
well-known story spread out and 
coloured and emphatically demon- 
strated like this; what life there is in 
the picture comes from some of the 
acting—Miss BEreman’s in, for in- 
stance, the prison scene, in which she 
is able to make quite a moving and 
sincere impression, and JosE FERRER’S 
as the Dauphin, sardonically resigned 
to his own weakness. 


Both the Technicolor and the in- 
terest seem much more successful in 
Captain from Castile (Director: HENRY 
Kine), a similarly large-scale historical 
Epic about the Cortez expedition to 
Mexico. There are some magnificent 
colour scenes here (I remember a small 
one: horsemen advancing by shallow 
water), and the whole thing has con- 
siderable imaginative sweep. The 
dialogue perhaps (e.g., “This royal 
prince knows more than he’s tellin’’’) 
is not quite so happy. R. M. 


(Joan of Are 


PRINCIPAL GIRL 
INcRID BERGMAN 
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. . and now, while Mr. Gelahanty anxiously waits outside the operating room, Henry and 
Dawn are speeding to the police station.” 








—vavio 


eal 


“Anyone seen me National 'Ealths?” 


Garden Thoughts 


NCE again I should like to put down a few thoughts 
() about gardens; and, because this side of life reaches 
its height in fine weather, we might start with a 
few words on that. 
roughly, of sunshine, and may be graded into hot, cold, 
windy, a nice breeze round the other side of the house, 
looking like rain and come to stay. The height of fine 
weather is undoubtedly hot with no clouds, with a red sun 
the night before, encouragement from the wireless, and 
such technical signs as scarlet pimpernels giving the know- 
ledgeable a chance to show off. Human nature, which long 
ago realized that weather must be talked about if it is to 
stay or go, becomes on an all-out hot day a maze of cheery 
comment, the sort of ready witticism which on a fine day 
milkmen and customers so readily fling to and fro and 
which, if the words were changed, would do as well for rain 
or snow. At the other end of the scale we get the simple 
ery of “Phew!” This is a word traditionally denoting how 
hot people mop round Panama hats with very big handker- 
chiefs, and when said clearly, to show that it comes from 
a comic paper, it is used between those coming out into 
gardens and those already there. So much for the top 
category of fine weather. The other kinds, as I have 
indicated, vary greatly, and I shall only mention the in- 
difference of clouds to hypnotism, the effect of wind on 
done hair, and the invariably surprising way a garden that 
has been rained on rewards the poetic sniffer. 


Now for something sterner: digging, and its relation to 
the digger, the garden, and the non-diggers. Digging 
a garden consists of standing on the spade or fork, going 


Fine weather may be said to consist, © 
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down with it and bringing it up at a practical, earth-heaving 
angle. Besides the actual digging there is a sorting process, 
a method of dealing with roots and stones which anyone 
who took the job over would probably also find the only 
way to do it; it is, in fact, the kind of work those working 
at it make very much their own, and may thus be compared 
with distempering or putting circulars in envelopes. The 
effect on the people doing it is probably only partly a feeling 
of being essential to the human race, but to the other 
people in the garden it is a good deed that someone else 
is doing, and diggers must remember this whenever they 
are told how they are getting on. Another thing about 
diggers is that they tend to drink grapefruit squash and 
other such drinks and are one of the causes of those 
clinking journeys undergone from kitchens. There is, 
especially about an ice-rattler, a conscious benevolence less 
than offset by the way the tray gets mildly swamped at 
some unnoticed point near the end of the journey, and 
drink-bringing is moreover one of those things for which 
people are thanked almost before they start thinking they 
ought to be. 


M* next paragraph is a thought on wild life; I want to 
do justice to the relations between human nature and 
ladybirds, for there is towards these tiny objects—helped, 
no doubt, by their being good, or the opposite of greenflies 
—a feeling as near friendship as man gets in the beetle 
world. Coming as a phenomenon somewhere between the 
cuckoo and the woolly-bear caterpillar, the ladybird finds 
it impossible to walk up a blade of grass on a sat-on lawn 
without becoming a news item, and there must be many 
ladybirds whose life includes a long pale walk which puzzled 
them but which was only the hand of some kindly human 
about to park them back on another blade of grass. It is 
difficult to say anything about the characteristics of lady- 
birds, after you have remarked that they are the smallest 
living thing made of sealing-wax, without coming up against 
the fact that ladybirds get their publicity simply by walking 
from one place to another; but that, to a beetle, is life. 
Another Nature thought that it might be topical to have 
here is about the bumble-bee; not so much that it has fur 
and the toughest of community lives as that the first bee 
of the season has almost the effect of the first cuckoo. You 
get people standing in mid-garden, giving that suddenly- 
heard bumble all they have in the way of summoned 
atmosphere, and then moving on towards the trug they 
were aiming at, satisfied that they have done their best for 
zesthetics. 


M* last thought is about seeds. There are two ways 
1¥I of planting seeds: in hairy wooden seed-boxes. and 
flower-pots, or in flower-beds, the first two being a different 
shape of earth but morally the same. Seeds planted in 
flower-beds reserve the possibility of never coming up; so 
do the other kind but for more inevitable reasons, and seed- 
owners brooding over bare patches in flower-beds feel fed 
up in quite a different way from those watching flower-pots 
filled with earth. About seeds in general all I want to say 
is that they tend to start life as mustard and cress—I 
suppose, to pacify my more niggling readers, I should say 
mustard or cress—and that a radish one day old is particu- 
larly baffling to anyone trying to foresee its career by 
conjuring up what you cut off the part you eat. ANDE 


° ° 
H’m 


““Red-heads wanted to train for Troupe. Blondes entertained.” 
Advt. in Sussex paper. 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre is on Water, which in the modern 
world is about as plentiful as anything well could be. 
Most of the face of the globe is covered with it, 
though the globes used in school for the instruction of the 


young always dodge this essential fact. When evolution 
yanked us out of the ocean on to dry land it constricted our 
lives no end. Fish enjoy a perfect liberty that on land 
exists only in election addresses. They are never impeded 
by forests, swamps, tsetse-flies or by having to cross rivers, 
they treating these last lengthwise and with aplomb. Up 
and down they go at will, without lifts or airfields, and it 
is probably easier for them to go sideways than it would 
be for the traveller in a jungle, High Street or canyon. 

All this water, even when painfully reconquered by sailor 
or diver, is a reminder to man of his insignificance, and 
hammers home the same lesson which gets taught so much 
in popular books on astronomy ; these take a sadistic delight 
in comparing man to such things as the point of a needle 
inside a building a million times the size of St. Paul’s. This 
building is much more frequently used by astronomers 
than Westminster Abbey, perhaps because of a vague belief 
that one day the dome will swing open and reveal a telescope. 

G. K. Chesterton, a very jovial writer, considered the 
drinking of water degenerate and linked it with such low 
developments as plutocracy, grocers and the Celtic fringe 
(a good example of which, by the way, was worn by Emlyn 
Williams in the film of The Citadel). However, the fact 
remains that watér is much the best teetotal drink, and 
even really Bacchic characters have enjoyed it as a change. 
I myself once drank a liqueur glass of it and found it 
palatable and refreshing. Hostesses who wish to introduce 
it may be reminded that it should not be served with 
cherries on little sticks, neither does it improve with age. 

Water is a sine qua non for a healthy tradition of water- 
divining. For many years dowsers were regarded as 
scarcely presentable, but with time and a good deal of self- 
advertisement they made good their claims and are now. 
firmly established and apt to look down on such newcomers 
to science as telepathists and measurers of industrial 
fatigue. Some feel that divining mere water is rather 
vieux jeu, and divine things like bronze-age hoards, oil 
wells and even germs. Unfortunately, unlike chemistry or 
palmistry, dowsing cannot be learned. I have held a hazel 
twig a whole afternoon without being able to get a kick 
out of it and my humiliation was underlined by my 
being taken round the garden and failing to identify 
saxifrage. 

Water is used very effectively in architecture. Many a 
bridge that would look ordinary when placed over a railway 
looks quite chic when placed athwart a stream. Builders 
of castles used it as a cheaper deterrent to besiegers than 
an extra wall. Horizontal water, as at the Taj Mahal, 
and vertical water, as in Trafalgar Square, are very pleasing 
to the eye—useless gewgaws, perhaps, unsuitable for the 
ablution of self or crocks, but highly amiable and a source 
of wealth to tourist agencies. It should be used more for 
decoration, being easier come by than marble, bronze or 
bunting. I do not agree with the kind of drinking fountain 
that got erected to commemorate Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
because the water is hidden inside and you have to wait 
for someone to take a drink before the cool glitter enchants 
your eyes. Water should be easily visible, and there should 
be more of it. After Trafalgar Square with its aquatics 


and Piccadilly Circus with Eros and flowers, the third space 
the visitor meets, Oxford Circus, is dull—just a traffic 
problem with the B.B.C. off centre at the vista’s end. I 
suspect that any attempt to wet it up a bit would be 
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resisted by the Ministry of Transport, which has never 
really committed itself to the belief that to travel pleasur- 
ably is better than to arrive. I am not certain whose job 
it is to see to it; probably the buck is passed between the 
Ministry of Works, the L.C.C. and Mr. Gerald Barry. 

Water is used much in pleasure—for example, swimming. 
Water-wings have become as socially dubious as a made up 
tie; but as a scientist I believe in anything which harnesses 
physics to the service of man. I once got excellent results by 
filling water-wings with hydrogen and won a race from a 
competitor who stuck to helium. If water-wings are only 
marginally permissible, inflated animals are highly thought 
of and such resorts as Le Touquet in their days of affluence 
were engirdled by a floating zoo ridden by platinum blondes. 
I used to spend happy hours with a bladder which repre- 
sented a reindeer, its antlers making me many new acquaint- 
ances. It was called Luxury Lapp as its hoofs were made 
of malachite. 

Talking of water, I am finally reminded of ice, probably 
because the formula is much the same. I hate the stuff. 
It is slippery and brings out the worst in man, whether 
plumber or ice-hockey fan. The job of nature is to provide 
relaxation for the urban worker geared to the remorseless 
punctuality of the machine. Nobody could relax on ice. 
Unless you keep moving briskly you fall, like a dictator on 
a bicycle. Eskimos, who live as near to ice as peasants to 
the soil, are often held up as examples of what happens 
when evolution gets stuck. What respect can one have for 
a race whose cuisine is based on blubber ? 

The Latin for water is “aqua,” the French “eau” and the 
German “wasser.” The subject having been thus neatly 
rounded off, what more could the most captious demand ¢ 


° ° 


“Gardeners and allotment-holders in Denton are looking forward 
to the advent of spring when they will get down to their task of 
preparation and seed-sewing.”—Cheshire paper. 


Stitchwort ? 





“Usual sweep on the Cup Final, Fred?” 

















































































































“The last person who borrowed this book left a ten-shilling 
note stuck, inside. Fave you any others by the same author?” 


School Dinner for Forty 


put away your readers and let me 

_ see who is ready to wash hands. 

Michael, EVERY DAY, at the same 
time, you tell me your hands don’t 
need washing, and I am beginning to 
get a little tired of hearing it. Every- 
one’s hands need washing before every 
meal! 

Who can tell me why? 

That’s right, Julia. To wash away 
the germs and dirt. 

Your daddy bombed them, Richard ? 
What do you mean? 


| ’S nearly dinner time, children, so 


The germs? Oh, Germans! 

Yes, well, that’s all behind us 
now, dear, and let us hope that none 
of you will be called upon to bomb 
anyone. 

You'd LIKE to, Richard? And you, 
Pat, and you, John, and you, Michael ? 

Good heavens! 

Well, this won’t get our hands 
washed, so let me see a nice quiet class. 

The next boy who makes a noise like 
an aeroplane when I’ve asked for a 
quiet class will get a sharp slap for 
disobedience! 
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Hands on heads, shoulders, heads! 
The Fuss! 

All stand. Anna and Reggie can be 
leaders. Lead to the cloak-room door 
and wait there quietly. 

I HOPE I can’t hear a noise like an 
aeroplane, Michael! 

First six, lead in to the wash-basins 
and don’t dawdle. There are thirty- 
four more children to wash before 
twelve o’clock. The rest of you stand 
nicely. Don’t push at the back there. 

Children, it’s no use telling me 
there’s hardly any soap! There’s a 
world shortage of soap and you must 
just make do with what is there. 

Rinse your hands, dears, before you 
wipe them on the towel, then all the 
germs will go away with the water. 
No, Elizabeth, of course you can’t see 
them. They’re microscopic. 

Very small then. 

Next six. You people with clean 
hands can wait at thedinner-room door. 

As you see children come out of the 
wash-basins, you others go in and take 
their places. 

Heavens, here’s the next class! 
Hurry up in there, children, you last 
few squash in together or we shall be 


~ late. 


All ready? Now let me see a lovely 
straight line. Stomachs in, heads up! 
Wouldn’t it be nice if our table were 
the quietest of all? 

Lead in, dears. Don’t push, children. 
Have the sense, Michael, to sit on an 
empty chair, not one already occupied. 

All settled now? Hands in laps, and 
don’t fidget with your knives and forks. 
Let’s see if we can be the best table. 
I can see some lovely straight backs. 

That’s better. 

Remember not to tilt your plates 
to-day as you carry them. I think it’s 
stew. 

What a horrid face, Jane! Thou- 
sands of poor children would be only 
too glad to have a LovELY plate of 
stew for dinner. 

All very quiet for grace. Close your 
eyes. 

Shall I serve this container, Miss 
Judd? 

Swede, I see. It always beats me how 
people continue to consider this stuff 
edible. Nice colour of course. 

Pass along to me, dear, when Miss 
Judd has served you with stew, then 
go on to Miss Green, who will give you 
potato. 

What, Pat, you DON’T LIKE SWEDE ? 

But look how pretty it is, and so 
nourishing! I shall put just a very 
little on your plate. Try and eat some 
of it, dear. 

Come along, Jane, you’ve missed me. 

Don’r LIKE SWEDE? 

Rubbish, dear, just a very little—— ! 








- 
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- Never mind about what you like and 

what you don’t like, John Todd, eat 
this tiny little helping! 

We don’t want any tears, Elsie, 
there’s hardly a mouthful there. 

Next child, just a very little, 
dear ! 

Try to eat just a mouthful, Reggie. 

You'll soon get used to: the taste, 
Anna. 

Any more for this lovely swede? 
Who would like a second helping? No 
one wants a second helping of this 
delicious swede ? . 

My goodness, the teachers will have 
a lovely lot left for their dinners! 

I like those people who have nice 
clean plates. Some very silly people 
have left good fat on the sides of their 
plates, I see. They won’t grow big and 
strong if they don’t eat every bit of 
it all up. 

Good boy, Richard! 

Pass your plates to the head of the 
table. Not so much noise, children, 
and don’t THROW your knives and forks 
on to the plates! Put them quietly side 
by side, as I’ve shown you many, 
many times. 

All sitting ready for pudding. I 
believe it’s something you all like 
to-day. Jam tart with custard. 

Hush! Hush! What pandemonium! 
If there’s that fuss I shall ask Miss 
Judd to serve this table last! 

Very well, Michael, as you don’t 
seem to like jam tart you’d better go 
back to the class room. 

What do you mean, you do like it ? 

You’re certainly not behaving as 





though you want to be served with - 


some. That’s better, and don’t mutter 
under your breath! 

Lead along, girls, for your pudding. 
Go to Miss Green for custard. 

Don’t tilt your plates, children! 
There now! Your poor distracted 
mothers! How will they ever get your 
clothes clean? 

Now boys, and be careful! 

Much better, boys. What is it now, 
Michael? You’ve got a corner bit with 
no jam? Well, all I can say is it’s 
rough justice! 

Spoon and fork straight when you ’ve 
finished, dears. 

There’s a lovely quiet table. Hands 
up if you want any more. 

Miss Judd says this table may go 
first as we are all sitting so beautifully. 
Isn’t that lovely? 

Quietly lead out to play, and let’s 
have no injured people trooping in 
- while the teachers are having their 
dinner! 

Play GENTLY, all of you. 

Thank you, Miss Judd, is this mine? 
No, no swede, thank you. I’d just as 
,soon eat washing-soap! 





Brighter 


AN, even in his lighter hours, 
M Is but a drab and cheerless 
thing, 
Not his to emulate the flow’rs 
Or stir the mind to thoughts of 
Spring ; 
The glamorous hues that women don— 
Becoming, as we all allow— 
Awake no chord in James or John 
Or haven’t, somehow, up to now. 


But here are tidings of a change; 
The British Colour Council speaks 
(And boldly) of a daring change 
Alike for jacket and for breeks 
Of boating beige, gymkhana green, 
Of speedway blue and jungle wine, 
Of something with the term “marine” 
And others, very large and fine. 








In shirtings we are told of two 
Though doubtless there are many 
such; 
Greymist should be a pleasing hue 
And string, which doesn’t tell us 
much, 
And, for a final pride, to crown 
The gaudy whole, as well it may, 
A hat in sedge—or Burma brown, 
In Isis blue or smoky grey. 


I find the element of cash 

Ignored but, each in his degree, 
Let us, my brothers, cut a dash 

And cheer a laggard world. For me 
I nurse a female-chosen tie 

Of flagrant red and green and yellow 
In which, with this bold backing, I 

May yet be something of a fellow. 

Dum-Dum. 














“Where on earth have you ever seen a pterodactyl with wings 


like that?” 


The Cosmic Mess 


ANY of this column’s uncount- 
able readers will have con- 


fessed to feeling “squeamish”. 
But how many of them have suffered 
a squeam? They have had qualms. 
But have they ever been qualmish ? 
They are queasy (only yesterday a lady 
told this column she was queasy): but 
they know no quease. This kind of 
thing must be even more upsetting to 
the poor foreigner than the English 
spelling. “Qualmish” is no great loss, 


perhaps: but this column is starting a , 


Movement to bring back the “‘squeam”. 
The “quease’’, it seems, has never 
existed : but the “squeam” has a respect- 
able history, though described by the 
O.E.D. as “rare—a_ back-formation 
from ‘squeamish’”. It means “a 
quatm or scruple (of conscience)”, and 
was used in 1798. There is even a verb 
“to squeam”’. 


“And as for gaines men dive in every 
streame, 
All fraudes be fishe, their stomachs 
never squeame.” (1576.) 


“This threat is to the fools, that 
squeam 
At everything of good esteem.” 
(1765.) 


And the great Gilbert, in Ruddigore, 
has: 
“Coward, poltroon, shaker, squeamer.” 


So the Friends of the Squeam can go 
forward with a good heart. “I should 
have thought that the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman might have had a 
squeam or two about Clause 49 .. .” 
“Is there in that cold breast not a 
single squeam?” “T’ve got the 


squeams, dear...” and soon. Do not ° 


let all this distract you from your work ; 
but ponder it quietly in the bath. 

“The Ministry of Civil Aviation”, 
this column reads, “has banned the 
use of aviation petrol for advertisement 
sky-writing. It has not yet restricted 
its use for aircraft towing advertising 
banners, but a ban on this is likely to 
be imposed later.” 

Jolly good show! But it will be a 
shock to the uncountable readers to 
learn that these horrid practices can 
only be stopped by cutting off the 
“juice”. Before the last war (which 
began, you may remember, in 1939) 
this column, with others, fought a 
pretty successful campaign against 
them. Maddened by clattering and low- 
flying machines which advertised a 
certain shaving-cream it swore that it 
would grow a beard rather than use 
that impious product. One hot summer 
afternoon in the House of Commons 
that Mr. Haddock heard and saw 
through an open window one of the 
monsters pass, and complained to the 
Speaker that he had been prevented 
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from hearing what the Speaker had 
just said, which the Speaker obligingly 
repeated. This column drew attention 
to the admirable example of the Port 
of London Authority whose regulations 
forbid the exhibition of advertisements 
on any vessel in London River. Surely, 
it said, the great sky should be held as 
sacred as the tideway. In the country, 
it said, there were many views which 
no one would think of spoiling with an 
advertisement of soap or spirits even 
if he were allowed: but the Heavens 
were perhaps the best view of all. And 
what, it said, about the helicopter and 
the balloon? What, if these things 
were permitted, was to prevent the 
helicopter from hovering over us and 
instructing us loudly through the loud- 
hailer how to shave? It argued with 
some of the gentlemen engaged and 
asked them why their machines were so 
noisy. One of them said that was the 
whole point—the noise drew attention 
to the advertisement. That Mr. Had- 
dock prepared a Bill to put the practice 
down. Some sort of Commission or 
Committee which was sitting just then 
recommended action against it too. 
But the war came, and other problems 
of the air engaged our attention. The 
perils mentioned above remain. Go 
on, Planners. Have a go! 
# # # # # 

The suggestion that the State may 
take over insurance is surely a con- 
tradiction in terms, or something. For 
insurance is a highly moral affair, 
founded on confidence and honour. 
If this column insures its life it is 
absolutely sure that its wife will get 
whatever is due from the company, 
even though this column is not here 
to enforce the contract. This column 
would as soon think of doubting the 
intentions of its bookmaker. But who — 
will trust the State to do the right 
thing? The State, we all know, is 
capable of any dirty trick. The State 
takes our money away and says that 
we shall have it back as a “post-war 
credit”, but this column does not sup- 
pose that it will live to get it back. The 
State persuades an industry not to 
pay high dividends; then when the 
shares go down it nationalizes the 
industry with compensation according 
to “Stock Exchange prices”. Just 
when this column is nerving itself to 
pay this year’s income-tax the State 
coolly informs this column that it (the 
blasted State) made a big mistake two 
years ago and wants another enormous 
dollop for that. Not a scruple—not - 
even an apology. As an official said 
recently, the Treasury is not a “depart- 
ment of morals”. It is concerned with 
money, like a highwayman. What man 
in his senses is going to insure his life, 
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with the State? Every Budget would 
be a terror. “I have come to the con- 
clusion,” said Sir Stafford airily, “that 
there should be an increase in the 
charges for the telephone service. The 
Committee is aware of the great 
pressure there has been, and is, upon 
this service.” What is to prevent a 
future Chancellor from coming to the 
same conclusion about insurance pre- 
miums? Or there might be a special 
tax on people who insure their lives 
above a certain figure. Once you start 
“redistributing the national income” 
anything is fair: and once a thing is 
nationalized it is beautifully easy to 
tax. 

What, by the way, will be the 
position in “running-down cases”, as 
the lawyers call the litigation arising 
out of motor-accidents? These, as a 
rule, are battles between two different 
insurance companies. Now, suppose 
that the State does all the insurance: 


and suppose that this column is run 
over by a Post Office van. Will the 
Ministry of Insurance sue the Post 
Office? That would, surely, be pretty 
unseemly. Or will there just be corre- 
spondence between the Departments? 
In that case, what about the poor 
lawyers—not to mention this column? 

Talking about bad faith, which at 
the moment this column is in the mood 
to do—at about the time when it was 
studying the queer proceedings in the 
London County Council it received a 
demand for money, by way of “rates”, 
from the beloved Council of its beloved 
Borough. Some of this is due for 
services rendered by the said beloved 
Council and this portion this column 
will pay with delight and comparative 
alacrity. But a lot of it is demanded for 
the use of the London County Council. 
Now, those who rule at the London 
County Council have demonstrated to 


the world that figures do not mean 
what they say, that a majority of the 
votes polled is not really a majority, 
and when there is a tie they win. That 
Mr. Haddock, by the way, complains 
rather bitterly that the University 
Members are being flung out of Parlia- 
ment in the sacred name of “‘One-Man- 
One- Vote”, though Mr. Hayward of the 
L.C.C. was quite ready—and indeed, 
proposed—to seize power for another 
three years by giving one man not 
merely two, but, in effect, thirteen 
votes. 

All this has so much shaken this 
column’s faith in figures that it does 
not know what to do about the rates. 
How can it be sure about the L.C.C.’s 
figures? If a majority is not a majority, 
perhaps a debt is not a debt. Who 
knows—the L.C.C. may turn out to 
owe this column money. This colunin 
feels that it may have to ponder this 
problem for quiteatime. A. P. H. 


This week's Report on thé State of the Country cannot be considered entirely satisfactory— 


No — wot ck sale? 


Vew Sony — J Rovere 
goO ony 


on 





Manufacturers undoubtedly have to 
do far too much of this— 





high-ups in the Ministries have to 
devote much too much of their time 
to this— 


middlemen are compelled to spend far 
too much time doing this— 





big business is far too busy with 
this— 


“tt alae aa 
No ~~ none af alftl 





and retailers are far too much occupied 
doing this— 





while the Press is practically entirely 
taken up with this. 


However, another three days should finish it ; once the Cup Final’s over, and everyone stops asking everyone else for 
tickets for it, no doubt we shall all be able to get on with our ordinary work again. 
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“You'd think the censor would stop a scene like that.” 


Freedom’s Mansion 


LIVE in Freedom’s mansion, it is open to the skies, 

And from its airy battlements I call the sun to rise; 

The lazy sun has heard me, as he skulks behind the 
hills, 

But he acts without compulsion, for he rises when he 
wills. 


I soar above the planets, and I ride on Freedom’s 
star, 

And I call upon all earthly things to be just what 
they are; 

The heavenly hosts obey me, the whirlwinds and the 
seas, 

For I call upon them all to do exactly as they please. 


The universe has trembled at the sound of my commands; 

I have summoned up the thunder with a flicker of my 
hands; ‘ 

The lightning is my servant, and at my bidding strikes, 

For I tell him to do anything at any time he likes. 


The animal creation does precisely what I wish; 
I say to all the beasts, Be beasts! and to the fish, 
Be fish! 


They hear, or else they hear not, but they each and 
all obey, 

For they live in Freedom’s mansion, that is open to 
the day. 


I am not swollen up with pride, nor drunk with all my 
power, 

Although I rule the universe, from nebula to flower; 

I never force the locust to be gentle to the crop, 

Nor bid the river run uphill, nor tell the sun to stop. 


I say to Time, Keep moving! Move slowly or move fast! 

I say to Death, Come when you will! and he will come at 
last. 

They do not find me irksome, nor feel themselves repressed, 

For I let them go at liberty, believing it is best. 


They acknowledge my dominion, the river and the star, 

And they show it in the clearest way by being what 
they are. 

For we live in Freedom’s mansion, that is open at 
both ends, 

And the whirlwind and the locust and the lightning are my 
friends. 
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“It’s only another of those requests for food parcels.” 


HE literature of cricket being so 

profuse and foreigners being so 

numerous, it is not really sur- 
prising that there should exist admir- 
able manuals on the game. They are 
usually quite brightly written in good 
condescending English and illustrated 
with a rare blend of action photographs 
and Euclidean line-drawings. They are 
ali handsomely bound and dedicated. 
But in my view they fail conspicuously, 
every one of them, in their avowed 
object of putting the overseas visitor 
to Lord’s, the Oval, Old Trafford or 
Bramall Lane at his ease. 

A little inexpert Knowledge leads 
to frightfully embarrassing moments. 
“Why,” says Mr. Homer T. Schraft of 
Fiorida—‘“ why is the character in the 
white coat fielding at silly short-leg ?” 
“Oh, well bowled, sir!” apes Miss 
Virgilia Higginbocker of Philadelphia 
as cover-point hits the stumps with a 
fast return. “Gosh,” says Mr. Otis 
Finkelhorn of Omaha, Nebraska, “this 
guy’s on strike three!” The trouble 
with these admittedly well-intentioned 
handbooks is that they do nothing to 
counter the inevitable feeling of futility 
and unworthiness suffered by the 





Criquet Notes 


visitor whose every absurd question is 
answered with precision and infinite 
patience. I know, for I once sat through 
a ball game in Boston with the kindest 
and most explicit enthusiast in all 
America. 

No, my manual is very different. It 
doesn’t pretend to teach the niceties of 
cricket in a single afternoon, but it does 
claim to make the game enjoyable for 
the bewildered tourist. In practice it 
works out something like this: 

Englishman. D’you see that! What 
a beauty! Bowled him round his 
legs! 

Visitor. Is he out now ? 

Englishman. Look at the wicket, 
man! 

Visitor. Oh, that’s the wicket, is it. 
I thought the actual pitch was the 
wicket. 

Englishman. Well, so it is in a way 

I mean, what else... 

Visitor. I was only wondering 
whether I’m right in thinking that the 
word comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
“Wican,” to give way. I mean, wasn’t 
the first wicket a sort of hurdle gate to 
a sheep-pen, two uprights with a cross- 
bar called a bail. And don’t the 
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Downland stockmen still call it a bail, 
though of course it’s been bails, hasn’t 
it, ever since eighteen-eighteen when 
they broke the crossbar in two and used 
three stumps ? 

Englishman. Why—er—oh, here's 
Waterfall. He’ll take some shifting. | 
Bat like a barn-door. 

Visitor. Really ? 

Englishman. No, of course not. | 
mean it seems wide to the bowler. 

Visitor. I wanted to ask you about 
that. Is it true that all the complicated 
measurements used in cricket origin- 
ated in the early Tudor system of 
mensuration, that the length of the 
pitch, the width of the creases and the 
height of the stumps are all related to 
the “gad” of sixteen and a half feet 
and the “ell” or cloth-yard of forty-five 
inches? Do tell me. 

Englishman. Well, yerse, in a way 
... but... Tsay, Harrison ’s going on. 

Visitor. By the way, which is the 
popping-crease ? 

Englishman. It’s the crease . . . well, 
there are two creases, sort of white 
lines, you know, and one’s called the 
popping-crease and the other’s called 

. . well, it’s the one the bowler must 
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have part of one foot behind at the 
moment of delivery. 
Visitor. But why “popping?” 
Englishman. Just a term, that’s all. 
Popping. Why, anything wrong with 
it? 


Visitor. I was just wondering, that’s 
all, whether you have any views on 
the old theory. You know, the hole 
between the stumps into which the 
ball had to be popped before a batter 
could be run out. Was it called the 
popping-hole, and is that why the 
crease is now called the popping- 
crease? Of course, I know that the 
popping-crease is no longer the line 
drawn through the wickets, that it’s 
been moved forward and is now the 
striker’s line, but I thought I’d better 
ask. 

Englishman. You’re quite right. Oh, 
dear, this chap’s terribly stodgy, worse 
than “J.W.H.T.” or Woodfull. You'll 
be bored to death. Shouldn’t have 
brought you. Look, old boy, you don’t 
have to sit this out. Why don’t you 
jump on a bus; a number thirteen or 
a hundred and thirteen just outside the 
ground will take you right into the 
West End and a cinema or something. 
I'll ring you first thing in the morning. 

Visitor. You are too kind. But I’m 
enjoying myself, really. Who’s pitch- 
ing now? 

Englishman. Bowling! It’s Barlowe 
—leg-spinners with an _ occasional 
wrong ’un. 

Visitor. Wrong ’un? 

Englishman. Look, why don’t you 
slide off while the going’s good. The 
crowd ll get pretty thick after lunch 
and you'll get hemmed in. 

Visitor. Oh, I know, a wrong ’un’s a 
googly. How stupid of me. Wasn’t it 
invented by Bosanquet or somebody 
and perfected by . . . just a minute 
while I look it up... Ah, yes, here it 
is ... by Schwarz, Faulkner, Vogler, 
Mailey and Grimmett? What does the 
word mean, by the way? 

Englishman. Well, it’s terribly 
difficult to explain. It’s a kind of ball 
that looks as though it’s going to turn 
from leg and... 

Visitor. I. don’t mean that. I 
mean the word itself. Why “googly”’ ? 

Englishman. Why not? Oh, well 
fielded, sir. See that? Best cover in 
England. 

Visitor. You see, the dictionaries all 
fight shy of a derivation and I was 
wondering whether I’m right in think- 
ing that it could possibly be a cor- 
ruption of “goggle.” You know, 
goggle-eyed and so on. Suppose Foster 
or somebody returned to the pen— 
sorry, pavilion—and said that Vogler 
had made him goggle-eyed. The word 
might have stuck, mightn’t it? 


Englishman. What’s that? 
damn! He’s out and I missed it. 

Visitor. I’m so sorry. I shouldn’t 
ask you to explain so much. It’s not 
cricket, is it? 

Englishman. Hmph! 

Visitor. Anyway what is cricket ? 
I mean is it really a French game— 
imported? Does it come from 
“eriquet,” or is it a diminutive of the 
Saxon “cryce,” a stick? You know that 
French manuscript, dated fourteen- 
seventy-eight, that goes: ‘‘ Le suppliant 
arriva en ung liew o& on jouit a la 
boule...” 

Englishman. I say, d’you mind very 


Oh, 











much. I’ve just spotted old Gore- 
Hoarse over in the Members’ and 
I must have a word. Back in a 
jiffy. 

Wisely used in this way my manual 
will bring instant relief. I hope to have 
it ready for mass-distribution quite 
shortly. Hop 


° °o 


Admonition 


THE conversation of the crow, 

My child, is very, very low; 

It is politest to ignore 

A bird that keeps exclaiming “Cor!”’ 























“And don’t say ‘Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown’ 
every time your father opens his mouth, or I’ll stop you going 


to the pictures altogether.” 


Counterfoil 


HEN Blenkinsop compared 

the bundle of cheques returned 

to him from the bank with the 
counterfoils of his cheque-books he 
observed that during the year he had 
written three hundred and sixty-five 
cheques, and had filled in only two 
hundred and sixty counterfoils. 

His inventive mind immediately 
began to work upon the problem of 
devising a cheque-book which would 
encourage the owner to fill in both 
sides of the page. 

His first idea was a simple one. He 
procured a box of Christmas crackers, 
removed the strips of cardboard con- 
taining the gunpowder, and gummed 
one across each page of his cheque-book. 
When he filled in a cheque and tore it 
off, there was now a sharp explosion, 
which, like a knot in a handkerchief, 
reminded him that something had been 
left undone. 

This worked satisfactorily until he 
found that the explosion was imme- 
diately followed by the appearance of 
his wife, who showed great interest in 
his invention, and insisted on examin- 
ing the book each time. Blenkinsop 
considered that this was a disadvantage 
and tried again. 

Still keeping to the “knot in the 


handkerchief” approach, he looked to 
chemistry for help. After months of 
experiment he produced a paper which 
changed colour when it was written 
upon with special ink. He made up a 
book in which the counterfoils were of 
this paper, and observed with satisfac- 
tion that they turned pale one after the 
other as he used them. Thus, neglected 
counterfoils remained red in an en- 
vironment of white, and could not 
possibly be overlooked. 

He laid his discovery before his 
banker, who seemed interested and 
tried out the device, but unfortunately, 
having filled his pen with the special 
ink, the banker forgot. to empty it 
again, and was taken aback next day 
to find that all the ledgers in which he 
had written had turned green, and his 
correspondence purple. 

Blenkinsop was confident that fur- 
ther research would remove this 
imperfection, but already his mind was 
at work upon a different approach to 
the problem. He reflected that, ideally, 
there should be no counterfoils as such, 
but simply a left-hand and aright-hand 
side of each page, with the sides con- 
nected so intimately that they could 
not be separated until the left-hand side 
had been filled in. 
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At first the solution seemed to be a 
form of guillotine. He soon produced 
a book so made that, when the counter- 
foil was completed, the pressure of the 
pen at the end of the line touched a 
spring which brought down a blade 
from the top edge of the cover to 
cut the page in two. He discovered, 
however, that it was difficult to main- 
tain the fine adjustment required to 
make the blade cut no deeper than the 
top page, and also, in day-to-day 
working, there was the loss of various 
parts of his hands which Blenkinsop 
felt he could ill spare. 

His next attempt was less clumsy. 
He joined the two sides of each page 
firmly upon a length of fuse wire, 
which gave the page the appearance of 
a bank note with a metal strip in it, 


and it was then simple for him so to 


wire up the book that, when the last 
figure on the left side had been com- 
pleted, an electrical impulse from a 
battery in the binding went through 
the fuse wire, caused it to melt, and 
released the right-hand side of the page. 

This was his last effort before the 
fire broke out and destroyed almost all 
his notes and sketches. 

When he had time to consider the 
matter again it struck him that, since 
the root of the problem was the human 
tendency to ignore the counterfoil, the 
real solution would be to make the 
counterfoil present itself to the writer 
as a physical entity in three dimen- 
sions—an entity that demanded atten- 
tion as an individual. In a flash he saw 
how to bring this about. If he simply 
bound the normal cheque-book at the 
opposite side, so that the cheques were 
pinned together and the counterfoils 
were free, then, when a cheque was 
ripped out and the counterfoil detached, 
the writer would be left with that one 
counterfoil in his hand, and thus could 
not possibly overlook it, but would be 
forced to deal with it somehow. 

As soon as he thought of this he 
rushed to tell his wife about it. She 
listened with growing enthusiasm, and 
cried, “Why! It’s perfect!. It would 
be just like a postal order!” 

Everything had combined well, 
because his experiments had cost so 
much that he was overdrawn at the 
bank, and next time he went they re- 
fused to supply him with a new cheque- 
book. And for small sums, Blenkinsop 
used to say, postal orders are cheaper 
in any case. 

° ° 


You Can’t Take It With You 


“Mr. , it is stated, had been pressed 
by friends to stay with them until he was 
fully recovered from sciatica, but would not 
leave his home. The couple had liver in the 
shop for seventeen years.”—Scottish paper. 
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began to send me radio plays for 

criticism. She used my “tele- 
scoping” method, successfully at first, 
less so as materialsuitable to the method 
became more difficult to find. Her last 
effort was a wild attempt at a com- 
bination of King Lear, Black Beauty 
and the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882. 
When I wrote advising her to take her 
plots from life she replied that she 
found this hard to do. 

“Last Sunday,” wrote Miss Pym, 
“T set off for my usual walk, deter- 
mined that in some way it should 
provide me with material on which to 
base a radio play. I carried a note- 
book and a well-sharpened pencil. I 
first crossed the railway, and here 
I tripped and measured my length. 
Picking myself up, I entered the path 
leading to the beach. As I did so I 
heard a loud ‘plop!’ from the ditch. 
I hurried to the spot but failed to dis- 
cover the cause. Nothing of note 
occurred until I was within sight of the 
sea, when I observed that my shoe- 
lace was undone. Resting my foot 
against the branch of a tree, I bent to 
tie it up. The branch broke and I once 
more sustained a heavy fall. The beach 
yielded nothing of interest, but on my 
way back I met a man who raised his 
hat as he passed me and said ‘Good 
afternoon.’ ‘Good afternoon,’ I replied. 
As we continued on our way he 
added something which I was unable 
to hear. ‘I beg your pardon?’ I said. 
‘Very pleasant now!’ he called. ‘Yes,’ 
I shouted, ‘if only the sun would 
come out!’ We were now some 
distance apart but I think he shouted 
some query. ‘Very nice!’ I replied at 
the top of my voice, at the same time 
tripping over a root—I was walking 
more or less backwards. This was the 
third occasion during my walk on 
which I had been brought to the 
ground. 

“‘ At the level-crossing I was held up 
by a train which had stopped there 
because the signal was against it. In 
one of the compartments I recognized 
a friend, a Mrs. Varley, who waved to 
me and spread out her hands palm 
uppermost in a comical gesture of 
resignation. I tried to let her know the 
cause of the delay by thrusting out my 
arm horizontally, but she appeared to 
think that I was jokingly making a sort 
of Fascist salute, for she rose to her 
feet, smiling broadly, and extended her 
arm in a similar gesture. At this 
moment the train started with a jerk. 

“T must confess that I see little hope 
of building a play out of this material.” 


G months ago a Miss Pym 


The Radio Dramatist 


XVI 


Now it is quite obvious that the bald 
presentation on the air of Miss Pym’s 
experiences would have little chance of 
gripping an audience. Yet it is with 
this sort of material that life presents 
the radio dramatist. Miss Pym must 
not expect to walk straight out of her 
front door into a.bit of garrotting. Let 
us try to use her experiences as a 
springboard for the imagination. 

We note first that there are three 
falls and two crossings. Falls suggest 
the Garden of Eden, the Stock Ex- 
change and mountain climbing: cross- 
ings, Julius Cesar and sea voyages. 
Perhaps we may also think of General 
Buller, who crossed the Modder River 
without losing a horse, a man or a gun 
(“or a minute,” Whistler is said to have 
added—in jest, no doubt). Little will 
be accomplished by imagining General 
Buller in the Garden of Eden, or Julius 
Cesar buying a block of stock. We are 
left with a sea voyage and a mountain 
climber, and we can add, I think, an 
idol, suggested by Miss Pym’s descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Varley. (I need hardly 
point out that I have in mind the words 
“spread out her hands palm upper- 
most,” and not “a comical gesture of 
resignation.”) It may at first seem a 
little strange that Miss Pym’s en- 
counter with the man who raised his 


hat and said “Good afternoon” 
should bring Mr. Gladstone to my 
mind, yet the train of thought is easily 
followed. There is no doubt that Miss 
Pym did right to reply to his saluta- 
tion, but would this always have been 
so? Not in Victorian times. It is 
impossible to think of Victorian times 
without thinking of Mr. Gladstone. 
Now my readers may or may not be 
aware that when Gladstone as a young 
man was urged by his father to enter 
politics he replied with a volley of 
imprecations that his heart was set 
upon taking holy orders. It is with 
this incident that I should advise Miss 
Pym to start her play. Young Glad- 
stone would of course be sent by his 
father to the Himalayas, there to scale 
peaks until he should see reason. His 
return to England, dogged by an 
assassin who wishes to recover a pur- 
loined idol, the murderous attack, the 
timely intervention of old Mr. Glad- 
stone, the final remorseful decision to 
enter politics—all this more or less 
writes itself. A good deal could be 
made of the struggle between the 
Gladstones and the assassin. Little 
more is required except the addition of 
a few subsidiary characters. Let Miss 
Pym go to work on the mysterious 
“plop!” and the trailing shoe-lace! 





“Well, our position’s no worse than it was six months ago, 
and now we do at least know that there’s no gold in the Ouse, 
Severn, Trent, Derwent, Swale, Dee, Clyde, Tees and Don.” 
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Pianist 


ITHIN the conch-shell of his 
skull 

the echoes of the seas are pent: 
the haleyon-glassed Bermudian lull, 
the fury of each element 
(even the drowned floor of the main- 

dee 

Atlantic): 
such sounds are contained 
between his temples._ 


Intricate 

as branching coral, refraction-hued 

his convoluted brain-cells keep 

the memories of a multitude 

underswells, 

currents, 

insatiate 

fierce sucklings at the breasts of caves 

by the sea’s mouths: 

they hold the sounds 

of green flaws splitting quartz-smooth 
waves. 


The surface of his mind is calm 

as the Pacific— 

or enraged 

as the North Sea on a winter night; 
but, as the seas are, 

he is caged 

between the sea-bed and the sky, 
between the cliff and his own being: 
he feels the forces that they feel 
and he, like them, responds unseeing 
to every surface stimulant. 


Those are the echoes which must 
haunt 

the walled, whorled conch-shell of his 
skull— 

until the sea of music grips 

his soul, as love of the real sea 

those who go down to it in ships. 


Until this tension, sometimes, wakes 
a brainstorm in his fingertips. 
R.C.S. 
° ° 


All for a Shilling 


FELT I was about to sneeze; I was 

certain of it. I pulled a handker- 

chief from my pocket—and that 
simple act started it all. A shilling 
which must have become involved in 
the folds of the linen—or maybe it was 
only cotton—fell clinking to the tiled 
floor of the café, tinkled its way in a 
curve around the table at which I was 
sitting and vanished down a crack 
between two ill-fitting tiles. 

I smiled faintly and would have 
resigned myself to its loss but for the 
insistence on the part of my neighbour 
across the table that obviously enough 
“a shilling’s a shilling after all.” Before 


I could stop him he was down upon his 
knees examining the fissure with a 
small vest-pocket torch such as doctors 
are wont to carry. It turned out that 
he was in fact an eminent surgeon. 

At the next table sat a bearded 
gentleman and a man who was 
obviously his friend. This latter in- 
dividual’s pockets bristled with slide- 
rules, pencils, protractors and other 
impressive instruments. I was later to 
discover that he was an engineer and 
that his bearded companion who was 
turning the leaves of Kant’s treatises 
was a learned philosopher. 

The engineer, seeing what had hap- 
pened, rose and came over to the side 
of the kneeling surgeon. Concluding 
abruptly his reading of the Critique of 
Pure Reason the philosopher came and 
joined him. 

“Please leave this to me,” said the 
surgeon with his best professional air. 
“Nurse—a teaspoon, please.” He 
addressed a waitress who, a little 
startled, handed him what was re- 
quired. 
Then remembering the nature of the 
task in hand he grunted and com- 
menced to probe. 

“May I suggest . . .?” began the 
engineer. 

“No, sir, you may not. I am quite 
competent to manage the operation on 
my own,” growled the surgeon. 

“T was about to suggest,” continued 
the engineer undismayed, “that if we 
inserted a lever of” —he made a rapid 
calculation—“ eleven and three-quarter 
inches and used one of the tiles as a 
fulcrum 

“Never mind that—forceps!” 
snapped the surgeon. I supplied a pair 
of tweezers which I always carry for 
various purposes and was complimented 
upon my efficiency. 

The philosopher stroked his beard 
thoughtfully, and smiled at me. “Here 
we see two differently conditioned 
minds at work,” he observed. ‘Both 
intolerant towards one another, I’m 
afraid. But don’t be discouraged, my 
friend. If you are to lose your shilling 
they will lose so much more. You see, 
they identify themselves with you in 
the desire to retrieve it; they expend 
physical and mental energy and bring 
to bear their specialized knowledge. 
If they fail it will be a blow to their 
self-esteem which no number of silver 
coins can make good.” 

“Ah, yes: I see it,” the surgeon 
muttered. “A rather more ticklish job 
than I expected—quite deep-seated.” 

“This entire area of tiling will have 
to be excavated,” declared the engineer 
marking out a circle in chalk on the 
floor. “I shall need a pneumatic drill 
and compressor.” 
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At this point the philosopher made a 
remark. “I suggest that our friend 
tries willing the shilling back into his 
pocket,” he said. ‘Bergson maintains 
that we carve our own experience out 
of a constantly flowing stream of shape- 
less substance. Do you think that you 
can carve out a shilling in the depths of 
your trouser pocket ...?”’ He looked 
inquiringly at me. 

“Nonsense!” blurted the surgeon 
impatiently. “I don’t believe in this 
faith-healing. There’s nothing like a 
good bit of surgery to cure all ills.” 

“Engineering principles provide the 
key to all situations,” asserted the 
engineer. “They combine the essential 
conclusions of the exact sciences and 
may be applied anywhere to anything 
—animate or otherwise.” 

“Oh, there you’re mistaken,” argued 
the philosopher. “You imply that 
mind is governed by mechanical forces, 
which implies that thought is mechan- 
ical and determined by physical laws; 
therefore it cannot be other than it is, 
which means that you think that 
engineering principles are universally 
applicable because you cannot think 
otherwise. You also think that mind is 
governed by these principles because 
you cannot do otherwise. Your belief, 
if it be true, is in fact purely mechanical 
and merely indicates that your mind 
is mechanically disposed to embrace it. 
Free will is not disproved and I main- 
tain that it never will be!” 

I gazed wonderingly at the learned 
man and vaguely imagined attempts 
on the part of the engineer to work 
the problem out in terms of stresses and 
linear expansions. Storms of abuse fell 
upon the bearded sage from the other 
two, who at this point entered into an 
alliance. “Bunk!”’shouted the surgeon. 
“Ridiculous!”’ cried the engineer. 

The shilling was forgotten, as I wish 
it had been in the first place. The three 
controversialists gathered in an angry 
group above its resting place. 

Slowly I slid from my seat, picked up 
my bill and my hat and slunk silent 
and unobserved to the cash-desk. As 
I left the argument was reaching new 
heights. I heard snatches of it. 

“The third Law of Thermodynamics 
states that...” 

“... the incision should be made...” 

“, . . in accordance with Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas. . .” 

Perhaps it was worth a shilling 
after all. 

° ° 


Weeping Venus 
Miss Bates ' 
Likes getting young men into states: 
When she succeeds 
Her heart bleeds .. . 
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HE Rev. Mr. Forsyth, feeling in the 

eighteenth century that manners 
were going downhill, came to an 
unusual arrangement with Heaven 
that his Scottish village should dis- 
appear from the map and go into 
celestial cold-storage, returning every 
hundred years for one day in which its 
simple life could continue unsullied by 
modernity. If anyone left the village 
then that was the end of it altogether, 
and there was also a clause which 
allowed for the remote contingency of 
recruiting from the world outside. 

This is the setting of Brigadoon, a 
musical play which has rocked America 
with as bogus a peasant brew as has 
been cooked up for a long time. An 
utterly synthetic highball of Scotch- 
and-Broadway, it has little of the 
emotional force of Dark of the Moon or 
of the hearty compulsion of Oklahoma ! 
Where it scores heavily, however, is in 
dancing of a peculiarly dramatic kind, 
and in a production—by Mr. RoBERrt 
Lrewis—of outstanding adroitness and 
polish; not just a production in which 
nothing has been forgotten, but one 
that constantly surprises by its felicities 
of grouping and swift deployment. 
Musically the piece strikes me as some- 
where in the middle zone, although 
most of the singing is good. 

Two present-day Americans, cur- 
iously ill-advised as to the sporting 
amenities of the Highlands, are on a 
walking-tour with shotguns when they 
blunder into Brigadoon. One of them 
is a romantic, who quickly succumbs to 
a two-hundred-year-old maiden of re- 
markable preservation, the other an 
alcoholic materialist whose job is to 
puncture the whimsy from time to 
time with quite well-aimed wisecracks. 
They find a wedding in train, a cue for 
pomp and revelry, and dark jealousieson 
tap to curdle into drama. A thwarted 
youth, in whose shoes Mr. JamMEs 


Ait the Play 


Brigadoon (His Masesty’s)—Macbeth and Much 


Ado About Nothing (STRATFORD) 


JAMIESON dances extremely nimbly, 
attempts to revenge himself on his 
birthplace by escape, and is hunted to 
death in the grim ballet sketched above 
by Mr. Punch’s Artist. As the sun goes 
down over a very fishable landscape 
the romantic visitor thinks better of 
his impulse to stay on with his love, 
and there follows a rather terrible scene 
in a New York bar in which, berated 
by his American fiancée for lack of 
ardour, he is called back by the lady 
in Brigadoon, levitating dimly under a 
Gaelic spotlight. In a final passage 
which seems to make nonsense of Mr. 
Forsyth’s time-scheme he complies, 
leaving his bibulous chum at the licensed 
end of one of those creaky pantomime 
bridges to the rainbow. I thought that 
the whole conception, glitteringly arti- 
ficial, missed the spark of poetry that 
might have saved it, but the dancing is 
something to remember and many of 
the visual effects, for which the tartan 
sample-books have been ruthlessly 
pillaged, are delightful. A first-class 
party is in charge. Miss NOELLE DE 
Mosa matches Mr. JAMIEsoN beauti- 
fully on her toes, Miss NoELE Gorpon 
delivers comic ballads with magnificent 
abandon, Miss Patricta HuGHES and 
Miss Bunty KELLEy represent the pick 
of village charm most adequately, 
while Mr. Putire Hanna as the sus- 
ceptible tourist, Mr. Hiram SHERMAN 
as his earthy comrade, and Mr. Bit 
O’Connor as the dashing bridegroom 
are all happy in their work. Whether 
the National Trust will resist the 
challenge of Brigadoon remains to be 
seen. The public, I think, will not. 


At Stratford the season opened with 
a play by an author who possibly 
knew even less about Scotland than 
the makers of Brigadoon, but who 
covered his tracks more cunningly. 
Mr. ANTHONY QuaAyYLE’s production of 
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Macbeth has high spots, but is uneven 


-mainly because Mr. GopFREY TEARLE’S 


performance in the title-part falls a 
good deal short of his superb Othello. 
Splendidly as he speaks the verse, the 
outlines of the character remain 
blurred, and though Macbeth has 
stature he doesn’t touch us greatly. 
The best thing in the evening is Miss 
Diana Wywnyarp’s bloody hostess, 
sinister and lovely. By her gallant 
recovery from a horrid fall off the 
staircase in the sleep-walking scene 
she doubly confirmed our admiration 
on the first night. Mr. Leon QuaRTER- 
MAINE is a notable Banquo, Mr. Harry 
ANDREWS a Macduff who tears our 
hearts with his manly suffering. Mr. 
EpWARD CaRRICK’S medizval dresses 
are better than his monotonously solid 
set, but why did he rig out Malcolm 
as an Eskimo trapper ? 


The second Stratford production, by 
Mr. JoHN GIELGUD, is a Much Ado 
About Nothing notably light and 
spirited, and charmingly mounted by 
M. Mariano ANDREU with the most 
dexterous ingenuity, his scenes unfold- 
ing out of one another as if magicked in 
Japan. Again Miss WyNyaRD scores 
something of a triumph, making her 
beautifully spoken Beatrice a creature 
of excellent fiery mettle, and though 
she was still suffering from her 
accident a creature of grace as well. 
Mr. Quay e’s forthright Benedick, 
robust yet tender, keys up perfectly. 
These two set the level of the produc- 
tion, and are well supported: by Mr. 
QUARTERMAINE—whose transfer to the 
Stratford team in the centre-half 
position is a very sound move—as 
Leonato, by Mr. AnpREws as Don 
Pedro, by Mr. Grorce RosE as a 
richly comic Dogberry, and by many 
others handsomely deserving mention. 

Eric 
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Elected 


YMPSON’S air of easy nonchal- 
ance did not deceive me. I knew 
that it would be a bitter blow to 

his pride if he were not elected, and 
as we walked along to the place where 
his fate was to be decided he betrayed 
his nervousness by putting a cork- 
tipped cigarette back-to-front in his 
mouth and puffing away without 
noticing the enhanced flavour. 

“Tt will only mean a lot of thankless 
work if I am elected,” he said, “and 
if the populace prefers Jenkins or Fogg- 
Walker nobody will be better pleased 
than myself. They are both grand 
fellows. Two of the best. I hope I can 
take defeat like a gentleman.” 

“Fogg-Walker is certainly a good 
type,” I admitted. 

“A splendid fellow in every way,” 
said Sympson, “and personally I never 
gave the least credit to that story about 
his cooking the books of the Dramatic 
Society when he was treasurer. It is 
perfectly true that he bought a new 
car soon afterwards, but even with the 
most skilful cooking the funds of the 
Dramatic Society would not provide 
the purchase-price of a new car in these 
days. On the whole, however, I think 
Jenkins is the better man.” 

“He is certainly very highly 
respected,” I said, “and very ex- 
perienced.” 

“Exactly,” Sympson agreed, “and I 
think experience is what is most 
needed: And when people tell me that 
Jenkins is too old I always point out 
that however doddering he may be his 
brain is still active, except just after 
he has had one of his fits.” 

All the flower and fashion of 
Munton-on-Sea were gathered for the 
occasion, and as the votes were 
counted excitement grew to fever-pitch. 
Sympson was chatting with Jenkins 
and Fogg-Walker with a spurious 
joviality that was painful to witness. 
He had a lighted cigarette behind his 
ear and was taking an occasional puff 
at a pencil. 

“As a matter of fact,” he was saying. 
“T did not want to put up this year at 
all. I am far too busy trying to earn 
a living to want any outside interests. 
But when one’s friends insist, one 
cannot be churlish, and so with great 
reluctance I allowed my name to go 
forward.” 

Fogg-Walker said that his own view 
was that he was far too old for the job. 

“When I was pressed to stand,” he 
admitted frankly, “I refused point- 
blank at first. Young blood, I told 
them, was what they needed. But 
they simply wouldn’t withdraw my 


nomination, so like an old fool I gave 
way in the end.” 

Jenkins explained that his own 
nomination had come as a complete 
surprise. Nothing had been farther 
from his thoughts than the idea of 
standing, and he had been very angry 
with his friends for planning it all 
behind his back. When he found that 
it was too late, however, he had 
accepted the inevitable, although he 
knew there was no chance of his beinz 
elected. 

Presently there was a hush. The 
result was about to be announced, and 
the three candidates could be seen 
glancing hastily at the notes of the 
speeches they intended to make if by 
bad luck they were chosen. Sympson 
feverishly lighted his pipe, put it in his 
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pocket, and stuffed the box of matches 
into his mouth. 

“Mr. Sympson polled seventeen 
votes,” announced the Chairman, 
“Mr. Fogg-Walker fifteen, and Mr. 
Jenkins three.” 

Amid the plaudits of the mob 
Sympson rose to thank the members 
of the Munton-on-Sea Cricket Club for 
electing him as reserve scorer for the 


third year in succession. D.H.B. 
° ° 
The Dodo 
TxHE dodo’s known to be extinct—no 
doubt 


The victim of a hoodoo; 
So don’t expect to see the bird about 
Whatever else you do do. 
W. K. H. 
































“I po believe Ricky enjoys the television more 
than we do.” 


Our Booking Office 
_ (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Experiments with Truth 


WueEn Gandhi arrived in the London of 1887 to read for 
the Bar—clad in white flannels and fortified by a vow to 
refrain from women, wine and meat—he was eighteen, with 
half a decade of matrimony behind him. Ahead of him lay 
the thirty-four years’ apprenticeship to Indian leadership 
which is the theme of Gandhi, An Autobiography (PH@NIx 
Press, 21/-). His subsequent life is, he says, common 
knowledge. By 1893, he was convinced that his own self- 
realization was bound up in service to the community; and 
the community of the moment was the indentured Indians 
of South Africa, whose too able efforts to emerge from their 
status of cheap labour were arousing concern among their 
white importers. On this typical problem Gandhi cut his 
political teeth; and his experiments with applied truth, an 
extraordinary mixture of heroism and folly, compassion for 
mankind and ruthlessness towards his family, are pure 
Tolstoy. He never seems to have encountered a practical 
mystic of higher calibre than himself; or, if he did, the 
superiority went unrecognized. His web was spun, pain- 
fully enough, from his own entrails; and its points d’appui, 
apt as they are, seem almost fortuitous. He did appreciate 
Ruskin ; and his adaptation of “ Unto This Last” was banned 
in India. His own desultory, insensitive and revealing book 
is translated from the Gujarati by Manapev Desat. 

H. P. E. 


The Unguessed President 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt enjoying life and education 
in surroundings that were, if baseball be substituted for 
cricket, those of an English public school, and passing 
peacefully through the New England version of Cambridge, 
gave no signs of mighty destiny. Here was no stormy 
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rebel, no precocious genius, no martyr to high-strung super- 
sensitiveness, but a cheerful, likeable growing boy, just 
average at games and a trifle better at work, a boy who on 
the whole preferred his opulent affectionate home to school, 
who wrote delighted thanks for presents—skates, a canoe, 
even goodies—who gave lordly instructions about his 
holidays, made fun of visiting lecturers and criticized a 
sermon. Certainly the most remarkable thing about his 
schooldays is that nearly every word he wrote home should 
eventually find itself dignified by publication, often in 
facsimile reproduction. Here, however, it all is, appearing 
as the first volume of The Roosevelt Letters (HARRAP, 21/-) 
with ELLiotr RoosEvELtT as editor. It would take a very 
fervid fan to find anything thrilling here, and even the most 
fanatical opponent could hardly trace a diabolical beginning. 
Through these years the great democrat is developing quite 
normal abilities, some real interest in his fellow-men and 
perhaps a touch of personal charm, but the iron that was 
to stiffen a hemisphere for freedom had not yet entered 
into his soul. Time enough for that. C. 0. P. 


Tragedy in Lambeth 


Mr. R. C. Hurcntnson has broken a long silence with a 
very long story. Its stated theme is murder, but between 
statement and dénouement nearly seven hundred pages 
intervene. Elephant and Castle (CassELL, 15/-) is described 
as a “‘reconstruction,” but it is the reconstruction not of a 
crime but of the whole personal and social complex out of 
which, after a twenty-years’ gestation, the crime emerges. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, this is the tragic tale of the 
marriage of a daughter of the politer suburbs and a son of 
the transpontine slums. But, as Mr. HuTcHINSON warns 
us at the outset, “the largest mistake about truth is to 
imagine that it is simple”’; and here, at any rate, simplifica- 
tion would be falsification. The facts of the relationship 
between the attractive, pedantic and purposeful Armorel 
and the inarticulate, uncouth but sensitively human Gian 
form only a thread, the master-thread it is true but at times — 
barely visible, in a most complicated pattern, into which 
are woven the outward and inner lives of all who are in 
any way concerned in the destinies of these two. It is a 
fault, perhaps, in this truly remarkable book that its author 
has somewhat obscured that pattern by giving an almost 
equal value to all its elements. Yet the pattern is always 
there; Mr. Hutcuinson never really loses his way, and if 
his main business is with the depths of the soul, his eye is 
keen for every aspect of the visible world. Again, while 
much of his scenery is of necessity sordid and sinister, he 
can display, on the proper social occasion, the liveliness 
of a Rowlandson. F. B. 





Fixtures and Fittings 


In matters of fashion and style these post-war years are 
very slowly developing an idiom of their own. It may 
be that the prevailing intense interest in “period” decora- 
tion and costume is due to the shortage and fantastic price 
of good modern materials: or it may be—as the psycholo- 
gists have suggested—that the new mood is sponsored 
by our deep desire for security and for escape from all the 
trappings associated with this perilous twentieth century. 
Then again, it may be no more than a simple reaction 
against the healthy, efficient but usually inelegant func- 
tionalism of the ’thirties. Whatever the reasons there can 
be no doubt that interior decoration is now much more 
fun and offers more scope for ingenuity and experiment 
than ever before. Mr. DEREK PatmorE’s book, Decoration 
for the Small Home (Fatcon, 15/-), provides just enough 
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ideas and bright suggestions to set us rummaging among 
the bric-d-brac and in the tool-clfest, confident that what- 
ever we do to our rooms can be satisfactorily defended 
when our guests raise their eyebrows at them. “The 
range of this new style,” says Mr. Parmorg, “is so great 
and its final form still so unsettled that it is almost imposs- 
ible to outline its characteristics .. .’’: there is no need to 
play safe, provided that we observe the contemporary 
canons of good taste—simplicity, elegance and efficiency. 
Almost anything goes. Baroque is considered nice work 
if you can get it, and even the worst horrors of late Victorian- 
ism are acceptable in small doses. The forty photographs 
in this useful, practical but rather expensive guide-book 
will not, however, please everybody. Many of the decora- 
tive schemes illustrated seem unduly “precious” and 
others contain items that declare war on the principles 
laid down by the Council of Industrial Design. A. B. H. 


Short Pieces by Evelyn Waugh 


The eight short stories collected in Work Suspended 
(CHAPMAN AND HALL, 7/6) were all written by Mr. EVELYN 
Waucu during the ‘thirties, and between them they 
accurately reflect a good deal of his wide diversity of talent. 
They are all to some extent satirical, but also evident in 
most of them is the brilliant and more sober assessment of 
character which blossoms in his later novels. “Mr. 
Loveday’s Little Outing” is to be judged excellent by any 
standard, for the beautiful economy of the writing and the 
perfect understatement of an outrageous theme. It tells 
of the release of a gentle little lunatic thirty-five years after 
his conviction for strangling, and to what use he puts two 
hours of liberty. “Winner Takes All” mordantly describes 
how the younger son of a feudal family can be ruthlessly 
done down by a mother doting on the heir; and “ Excursion 
in Reality” sets out with no more irony than it deserved 
the crazy world of British films fifteen years go. With 
“Bella Fleace Gave a Party,” however, we come to a 
literary curiosity, for though Mr. Waveu tells very well 
the story of the lonely old lady in Ireland who arranged 
the grandest ball that ever was and forgot to send out 
the invitations, he cannot improve on the way Wilde told 
it to Graham Robertson. An acknowledgment would 
seem to be needed. In addition to these eight stories 
the collection also includes—its most interesting item—the 
title-piece, the unfinished third or so of a novel interrupted 
by the war. This captures with remarkable sensitiveness 
a son’s realization of the depth of his feelings for his dead 
father, and there is a wonderfully funny picture of a buoyant 
cad. That the book was not completed is a great pity, 
but Mr. WauGH was probably right in thinking the London 
of those days to be now too far away. E. 0. D. K. 


The Moon and Tamara 


Only it was not just one moon. Since 1918 when Mr. 
H. J. Bruce and his wife Tamara Platonovna (known all 
over the world as Karsavina) escaped with their baby son 
from Soviet Russia they have watched Thirty Dozen Moons 
(CoNSTABLE, 12/6) wax and wane over many lands. A 
nostalgic charm clung like a subtle perfume to the pages of 
Mr. Bruce’s earlier memories of what he so aptly styled the 
‘Silken Dalliance”’ that was life at the British Embassies in 
Vienna, Berlin and St. Petersburg before the first world 
war. That same charm.still pervades Mr. Bruce’s limpid 
narrative of what has befallen his wife and himself from 
the September day in 1918 when a British Minister at 
Tangier awaited, “not without apprehension,” the arrival 


of a Russian dancer to join his staff until another September 
day in 1940, when, in their flat on Primrose Hill, “Tamara 
was quietly cooking amid the infernal din all round, and 
bits of metal were coming through the windows.” War had 
once more intervened to give to Mr. Brucer’s memories of 
life in sunlit Bulgaria in the ’twenties and in the gay and 
careless Budapest of the ’thirties poignancy and a moonlight 
unreality. In these, as in his earlier reminiscences, he shows 
himself to be a master of delicate, humorous, and often 
whimsical delineation in his portrayal of men and places. 
But it is only at the close of the book that one realizes that 
page by page Mr. Bruce has been quietly painting a full- 
length portrait of his wife that is as lovely, gracious, and 
dignified as was her superb dancing. Yet this is not the 
portrait of the Karsavina who “burst fresh upon a world 
bewitched.” This is Tamara the wife and mother in whose 
work nowadays “the kitchen and the queue predominate.” 
Her husband understandably admits to nostalgic emotions 
about her past greatness, while recoghizing the super- 
ficiality of those feelings. ‘‘Maybe her greatest hour is 
now.” A book like moonlight in its power to enchant. 
1. F. D. M. 


A. J. Wentworth, Esq , B.A., assistant master at Burgrove 
Preparatory. School (Headmaster: the Rev. Gregory 
Saunders, M.A , Gravel soil), is an old friend of readers of 
Punch. The remarkable series of confessions that brought 
him fame, particularly those which throw some light on the 
forces militating against the composure and, indeed, the 
sanity of assistant masters everywhere, have now been 
collected by Mr. H. F Etuis (H.F.E.) under the title 
The Papers of A. J. Wentworth and the sub-title Assistant 
Masters; Are They Insane ? (Evans, 6/-). 
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“My dear sir, honesty is a thing of the past.” 


The Customer is Always Wrong 


boilermaking firm is quite a 

simple matter—just a question 
of ordering your boiler and paying for 
it. But buying a boiler from Ormond- 
royd’s is rather different. Do not 
imagine that you can just go along to 
Ormondroyd’s any time you please, 
select a boiler, and take it away with 
you wrapped in brown paper. Far 
from it. An incident which occurred 
some years ago (selected from my 
treasure-house of memories) will make 
this clear. 

One morning, as I and a score of my 
workmates sat quietly working in the 
dim and cloistral interior of “‘B” shed, 
a loud double knock sounded at the 
door, and a stranger—a nondescript- 
looking man in a brown suit—stood 
before us. 

“Excuse me,” said the man, “but 
do you make boilers here?” 

We operatives looked at one another 
in surprise. Heppenstall laid down the 
jam tart he was eating. Old Dankshaw 
stopped playing his ophicleide and sat 
bolt upright in his rocking-chair. 
Mutcliffe’s Greek lexicon fell with a 
crash to the ground. What an extra- 
ordinary question! 

“Do we make boilers here?” said 


B: ING a boiler from an ordinary 


Heppenstall at last. “That is a ques- 
tion, surely, which can hardly be 
answered with a direct negative or 
affirmative. I think my workmates 
will, as it were, agree with me when 
I sa ” 

“Do you make boilers here, or 
don’t you?” said the stranger angrily. 
“Because if so——” 

But with a grave courtesy which was 
in itself a tacit rebuke to the man’s 
brusque and tasteless behaviour, Hep- 
penstall rang a bell at his side. Ina 
few minutes Mr. Hargreaves, our 
popular works manager, appeared, 
accompanied of course by his minia- 
ture bloodhound, Mazeppa. 

“Well, sir, and what can I do for 
you?” 

“T just want to buy a boiler, that’s 
all,” said the visitor sullenly. Har- 
greaves gave an infectious laugh. 

“There’s nothing to laugh at,” said 
the man. “Perhaps you think I can’t 
afford one?”’ Mazeppa gave a falsetto 
growl at this bétise, and our eyebrows 
lifted as the stranger thrust a hand 
into his waistcoat and revealed the 
corner of a bulging wallet. Joe Plugden, 
always impetuous, fingered his sledge- 
hammer suggestively. But Hargreaves 
waved him aside. 
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“All right, Plugden, I'll deal with 
this” I think it would be best, sir,” he 
went on urbanely, “if you saw Mr. 
Ormondroyd himself. Such requests 
are not made of us every day, and we 
have to take every precaution. If you 
will be kind enough to wait here, I will 
fetch Mr. Ormondroyd. Dankshaw, 
give the gentleman your rocking-chair. 
Do you find it chilly, sir? Never mind, 
we'll soon get this blast-furnace going.” 

More at his ease now, the visitor sat 
down. Soon the venerable figure of 
Old Man Ormondroyd was seen ap- 
proaching. We rose to our feet as 
one man, Dankshaw still playing his 
ophicleide indefatigably. 

“All right, lads, carry on, carry on,” 
said the Old Man kindly. “And now, 
sir,” he said, turning to the visitor, 
“T understand you wish to place an 
order for a boiler? May I ask you 
frankly to what use you intend to put 
it? You will pardon the query, I hope, 
Mr.——” 

“Hakehurst.” 

“Mr. Hakehurst. You see, Mr. 
Hakehurst, our boilers mean a great 
deal to us. It would bring very 
genuine grief to each one of us, from 
myself down to the meanest workhand, 
if any boiler of ours were to fall into 
the hands of a person who could not 
appreciate it and use it well. In the 
old days it was usual to set prospective 
customers, in addition to other tests, a 
written examination-paper, with ques- 
tions designed to reveal their general 
cultural and scientific background— 
questions such as—let me see—‘Trace 
the Influence of Calderon on the 
Restoration Drama,’ or ‘What are the 
Fourteen Thermodynamical Constants? 
Give Reasons for your Choice.’ You 
see what I mean? But I am afraid 
that even we have not been entirely 
unscathed by the hurry and bustle of 
the age. Nowadays, I have to content 
myself with a short personal inter- 
view.” 

“That’s very good of you, Mr. 
Ormondroyd.” 

“Yes, it is indeed. And now, sir, if 
you would be good enough to answer 
my original query.” 

“Why do I want the boiler? Well, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Ormondroyd, 
it’s to be a little surprise for my wife.” 

The Old Man frowned, while we 
operatives held our breath. 

“H’m. I’m afraid this is rather 
irregular. You should have brought 
your wife with you, Mr. Hakehurst. 
We like to make quite sure.” 

“Yes, Mr. Ormondroyd, I realize 
that now, sir. It was very remiss of 
me, and I’m very sorry, Mr. Ormond- 
royd. My wife is in South Africa at 
the moment, Mr. Ormondroyd, but of 
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course I'll tell her to come back at once, 
if you think——” 

The Old Man scanned the visitor’s 
face closely and critically. Finally, 
with an impulsive gesture, he held out 
his hand. Mr. Hakehurst, to do him 
justice, realized that he was not 
intended to take it. 

“All right, Mr. Hakehurst,” said the 
Old Man with a smile. “I’m satisfied. 
1 think you’re probably quite a decent 
fellow at heart. And I’m sure your 
wife is quite a decent woman.” He 
held up his hand. “No, don’t thank 
me. Hargreaves, this gentleman wants 
a boiler. Show him the samples. Mr. 
Hakehurst, I will see you in my office 
before you go.” 

The Old Man was gone, leaving the 
customer rooted to the ground, a prey 
to conflicting emotions, in which we 
may be sure gratitude and awe pre- 
dominated. His eyes opened wide 
with wonder as Hargreaves, unlocking 
a store-room, displayed a rich and 
varied assortment of boilers, ranging 
from the Tin-plated Collapsible No. 7 
to the gold and jewelled splendour of 
the Supreme Double-ended Imperial, 
as supplied to the Czars of Russia and 
the Dalai Lamas of Tibet. 


Mr. Hakehurst made his selection. 
Hargreaves rapped out an order, and 
foremen and _ technicians gathered 
round to note any individual require- 
ments. 

At last all was settled. Nothing 
now remained to delay the customer 
save the routine security check-up, the 
fingerprint test, the medical examina- 
tion, the brief frisking by the works 
guards, the gymnasium tests on the 
vaulting-horse and parallel bars, and— 
most dreaded of all—the final interview 
in the Old Man’s office. That over, Mr. 
Hakehurst was in theory free to go, 
though in fact, as he was unfit to travel, 
he had to be accommodated for a few 
days in the works sanatorium. 

In the case of Mr. Hakehurst, as it 
happens, all ended happily. Work 
began on his boiler that very night, and 
not more than six years later it was 
delivered to his humble home, to be a 
joy and solace to his wife and himself 
throughout their declining years. But 
there have been cases—to mention no 
names—where a false step by the 
prospective customer at some stage 
of the proceedings has resulted in— 
well, perhaps I had better leave it at 
that. 





Squirrel 


HE woodland weaver 
of wingless ways, 
the restless reiver, 
roving fled 
through laned leaves, bough- 
wrought, 
silvering, shivering; 
sky-swung, cloud-caught 
meteor, moving 
agile, red 
as the hedge-haws’ blaze; 
flame flanked with sun-pyre 
in autumn haze. 


Rud of the pine-gleam, 
the sun-limned bole; 
scarlet wine-gleam 
of bramble hue; 
rust of trefoil; 
the umber cumber 
of russet leaf-fall, 
gathered in gambol 
where flickering flew 
he in furred fire-stole; 
day-ray in gloam-green; 
tree-top troll. 





























“But I want them for knitting.” 
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- N Saturday afternoon,” I said, 
“T shall render a visit to the 
Louvre.” 

To make an announcement of this 
kind at Mme. Boulot’s is sheer folly, 
and I should have known better. Any- 
thing in the nature of an expedition is 
considered to be common property, and 
any hope I might have had of a peace- 
ful hour or two of culture was swiftly 
dispelled. . 

M. Albert assumed control at once. 
This was inevitable: ever since he took 
part in a competition for a poster 
design to illustrate a well-known 
vermouth he has been regarded 
at Mme. Boulot’s as the ultimate 
authority on artistic matters. 

“We will utilize the car of M. Jules,” 
he said, “which I myself will conduct.” 

“The car of M. Jules,” pointed out 
M. Jean-Jacques, “can accommodate 
only six persons. If Mme Boulot and 
Mlle. Héloise will honour us with their 
presence we shall have need of two 
cars.” 

“Our friend here,” said M. Albert, 
indicating me, “will furnish a vehicle.” 

“On the road to the Louvre,” said 
M. Jules, “the house of my cousin finds 
itself. This is an individual who pleases 
me not at all, but he has some ravishing 
Chateauneuf du Pape.” 

M. Albert thought for a moment. 

“The idea that enters my head,” he 
announced, “is as follows. To visit the 
Louvre, this is an affair of one hour: 
at the most, an hour and a half. I ask 





myself: How shall we amuse ourselves 
for the remainder of the afternoon?” 

The question was purely rhetorical. 
We all knew the answer, which M. 
Albert provided without delay. 

“At Auteuil next Saturday,” he said, 
“‘an animal of incomparable splendour 
named Pommes Frites will pass the 
winning-post shortly after three o’clock 
some six lengths in advance of his less 
gifted concurrents.” 

There was no need for M. Albert to 
say any more. In the matter of horses 
his judgment is unquestionable. 

M. Jean-Jacques, however, foolishly 
attempted a counter-suggestion. 

“The rumour runs,” he ventured, 
“that a greyhound named Eclair will 
show itself at Courbevoie on 
Saturday. si 

M. Albert rounded on him scornfully. 

“What is this I hear?” he demanded. 
“Courbevoie? Dogs?” He patted 
M. Jean-Jacques’ shoulder pityingly. 

“My poor old friend,” he said, “you 
do not perhaps comprehend that we are 
in the act of discussing a sortie of the 
highest importance—a visit to the 
home of all that is most venerable in 
the world of Art—and you speak of a 
miserable hound. Have you then no 
shame?” 

M. Jean-Jacques subsided. 

“Then it is understood,” M. Albert 
said. “First to Auteuil, then to the 





cousin of M. Jules, and then to the 
Louvre.” 
Mme. Boulot coughed. 
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Artistic Notes from Paris 


It may seem trivial to record a simple 
cough. I can only say that there is a 
special quality about Mme. Boulot’s 
which can alter the whole course of 
events at the gatherings over which she 
presides. Many a carefully constructed 
plan has been shattered at the last 
moment by Mme. Boulot’s cough. 

“It is evident,” she said, “that all 
has been arranged. It is not for a 
feeble woman—” she quelled M. Albert 
with a stony look as he opened 
his mouth to say something—‘to 
presume to interfere with arrangements 
concluded by the rulers of the uni- 
verse.” She paused to let this sink 
home. “But,” she went on, “if one 
might dare to offer a suggestion z 

M. Albert accepted the situation 
philosophically. “Madame proposes?” 
he inquired with resignation. 

“In the windows of the Galeries du 
Louvre,” said Mme. Boulot, “my 
daughter Héloise has perceived the 
saucepans of which I have dreamed for 
many years. We will profit by the car 
of M. Jules to transport them here.” 

On the following Saturday afternoon 
we reached the Louvre just before 
sunset, as the doors were closing. 

# * i tt if 

M. Jules seems to think that I am 
responsible not only for the fact that 
his cousin’s stock of Chateauneuf du 
Pape was exhausted some weeks ago, 
but also in some way for the failure 
of the horse Pommes Frites to remain 
with its jockey for more than a furlong. 








“Yes, very clever, I’m sure—but it doesn’t alter the fact that you stole my place in the queue.” 
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‘I’ve seen sights 
that would 
appal you? 


-—SAYS THE HEALTH VISITOR 


...In my district, there still are neglected children; old 
folk with nobody to help them ; people who don’t seem to 
have a single friend. But when there seems nowhere to 
turn, I remember 


where there’s need—there’s The 


SALVATION ARMY 


Gifts please to: General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., tor Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 








How photography helps 


i.C.l. 


PAINTS DIVISION 


W guootl \$ we 
that 8 rhe question 


Paint is another product that 
photography is helping to im- 
prove. This photograph, taken 
with an electron microscope, 
shows zinc oxide pigment mag- 
nified 12,500 times. The size and 
shape of the particles determine 
the smoothness of the paint thatis 
made from it. Photographs like 
this answer vital questions in 
I.C.I. paint research. For this 
and many other research purposes 
I.C.I. use ‘Kodak’ materials. 


Can Applied Photography help you? WRITE TO 


KODAK 


KODAK LIMITED - DEPT. P.563 - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON -: WC.2 
C49/2N 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 


FOR 
TRAIN SERVICES & FARES 








ENQUIRE AT 
STATIONS AND AGENCIES 

















Nicholson Gin 


— too good to drown 


Ask for Nicholson by name and enjoy the gin with the 
true old English flavour 
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films 





[ 
to 
Will R. Rose uo 





-and get Magna Prints (roga 








Burgh Island 
Hotel 


BIGBURY BAY 
SOUTH DEVON 


Guests can be met at 
Plymouth North Road Station. 
Write for Brochure to Manager 


Telegrams or Telephone: 
Bigbury-on-Sea 272 














Nene, 
TRUEPOINT 
Fine Quali 


CHe 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
14-ct. GOLD NIB or aa 
HAND-MADE 
IRIDIUM 
POINTED 


Traspoial for Spee ieitng! 


TRUEPOINT Ltd., 29/31, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 











THE LIGHTEST OF ALL 


standard BICYCLES 
- ANDTHE BEST: 


SOME OF ITS SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Scientifically designed Reynolds “531"’ 
steel alloy tubing. 

@ Enfield aluminium alloy calliper brakes. 

@ Brooks B72 butt leather saddle. 

@ Special lightweight pedals. 

@ Aluminium alloy mudguard and chain- 
guard. 





E ENFIELD CYCLE 





RED 









FARRAHS 


ORIGINAL 


Of all high-class confectioners, or direct by post from— 
JOHN FARRAH & HARROGATE TOFFEE LTD. 
CRESCENT ROAD, HARROGATE. 








“SANATOGEN” Tonic Wine is an admirable re- 
storative for it combines the ‘‘pick-me-up”’ qualities 
of a rich, full-bodied wine. with the active tonic 


properties of ‘“‘SSANATOGEN"’ Nerve Tonic Food. 8/- 4/6 
The word “SANATOGEN” 


is a Registered Trade Mark, BOT. 3 BOT. 

















By Appointment Cyder Mokers to 
H. M. KING GEORGE Y! H. M. QUEEN MARY 
William Geymer & Son Ltd., Attleborough & London 








er’ 


CYDER 





Available in U.S.A. from 
GREIG LAWRENCE & HOYT LTD . 


amous for over 300 ye 


NEW YORK 
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for the most - 


UP-TO-DATE and EFFICIENT design 


“LEYTOOLS” are not ordinary tools! They 

are entirely original and patented designs em~ 
ying practical improvements that mean 

increased efficiency and age oy Bn —, 

Moreover, they continue to 

service long after ordinary og have ey ned 

their day.” See them at your local Iron- 

monger or Tool Store. 

Write for FREE Booklet t Syoae these 

and other interesting “ Leytools. 


® Revolution design. 
Comfortable grip. 
= Self-lubricating. Re- 

= quires no exertion. 
= Takes drills up to 3” 
= diameter. 24/- 


“ Leytoo!” 4 in1 
POCKET SCREWDRIVER 
4 Screwdrivers in mach- 
ined steel nettes = 
magazine cap. Weight 
3ozs. Length(closed)4”. 
Fits waistcoat pocket. 
6/6d. 


“*Leytool’’ BREAST DRILL 

Combination Breast 

ithe gle yom Drill. 
-s q 

gears. ‘Takes : drills up 
4" diameter. 52/6d. 


“ Leytool ” 


RATCHET SPANNERS 
150 Stock sizes. Carbon 
chrome steel, hardened 
and negradised. Also 
Motorist’s or Mech- 
anic’s Set in wallet, as 
illustrated. 45/- 


LEYTONSTONE JiC & TOOL CO., LTD. 
Leytoo! Works, High Rd., Leyton, London, E. 














PURELY PERSONAL 


WEETHEARTS AND WIVES 

—May they never meet. If they 

do, light up with a King Six Cigar 
—1/7 each. 

















| Rheumatic Pain? 


TAKE A COUPLE OF 


ANADIN 


TABLETS INSTEAD! 





They work quickly and safely because, 
in t » pure Rae * is balanced a 
nacetin, Caffe 


products known to 0 fortify iy an sustain te _ 
effects of Aspirin whilst elimina’ 
desirable after-effects. 


FOR SAFE AND QUICK RELIEF 











| 


SHA Oe Ss ed 
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SCRAPBOOK FOR MOTORISTS 





By 1939 K.L.G. Plugs had 26 years ot pioneering behind 
them; so that in September the K.L.G. factory was ready for another mighty 
war effort. The R.A.F. and K.L.G. Plugs proved to be an unbeatable com- 
bination and with the arrival of the U.S. 8ih Air Force in Europe, British 
manufacturers were asked to re-equip the Flying Fortresses with plugs that 
had been proved under combat conditions. K.L.G. responded to this 
demand by doubling and trebling their output. President Roosevelt told 

gress: “It would be impossible to estimate how many thousand United 
States bomber crews may since then have owed their lives to these plugs, but 
the performance record of the plugs speaks for itself.” 






EXPERIENCE — that’s what makes 


KLG g 


PLUGS— 200 good to mess 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2, 
AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD, eV 


THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 8. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 





KV 























Office furniture by Constructors bears the unmistakable stamp 
of top grade precision engineering, embodying the best of 


functional design ; made in sheet steel and finished by hand. 


Constructors, Fyburn Rd., Birmingham 24. Makers of steel office furniture, storage 
equipment, partitions, shelving & cycle parks. (Issued by Constructors Group, Birmingham 24) 





Wherever 














VMeuan 


ABDULL.... tat 


| abucta 
ABDU 


No. 7 ‘Virginia Cigarettes 20 for 3]10 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 





























Ht 
THE LITTLE 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is 

its purity. Just 

because of its purity 

Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 


vt is not the cheapest 
— it is the best. 


" 
oh Made by HOWARDS 


Tite OF ILFORD 
$ Established 1797 





Oh! 
look 
what's for 
lunch 
Pettitts family food storage 
scheme provides regular del- 
iveries of Poultry and Game 
to private households. Send 
24d. stamp for leafiet “P” 
(Caterers please ask for 
leafier “C”) 


READY FOR THE OVEN 


EY Peltitts 


OF REEDHAM NORFOLK 
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PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Famous since 1826 / 


AoW 









SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, S.F.16 





REDHEADS WILD 


. . . with delight, is the way Good 
“Tempered” Kirbigrips take care of 
their Titian Tresses. Now in 6 shades 
and 4 sizes: Standard, Extra Long and 
Curl Size; in Golden Blonde, Silver 
Grey, Black, Brown. Standard also in 
White. And the new “Shellon”; 
Covered Tortoiseshell style. 


The good tempered 
KIRBIGRIP’ 


Also PINS, HAIR PINS, 


SAFETY PINS, NEEDLES, CURLERS Etc. 
Obtainable from all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd., Birmingham & London 











| CENIOR' 
GENIORS 


Comfort, lightness, gaiety give joy to 
your feet in these Airborne creations 
for casual ease in this coming season. 
See them in the Airborne department 


356-360 OXFORD ST., W.! OPPOSITE BOND ST. TUBE 























—— 
——_— 


lhe FINEST FINISH 








Psu Es 
ee 
Simply 


| SPRINKLE ON > 
|For quick, efficient removal 
of stains on fabrics, Susie’s 
is invaluable. It speedily 
removes blemishes caused 











by tea, grease, fruit stains, 
etc., and is harmless to the 
material. 

From Chemists 
| and Stores 1/ 3 
| SUSIE’S Perfect Cleaner Co., 
2, Upper Duke 8t., LIVERPOOL, 1. ¢ 


} 


“The Hathaway" Teapot made at the Aluminium Works, Stratford-on-Avon 
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Mrs. Newlywed (Hon. Member for MUCH CHORING): Darling, 
I mean Mr. Chancellor, my constituents—and especially my 
hands and knees—are tired of polishing floors. I move that 
an official VACTRIC Floor Polisher be appointed. 
Mr. Newlywed: Can it polish parquet and boards and linoleum 
and tiles ? 
Mrs. Newlywed: In minutes it will give every floor in the 
house a higher gloss than hours of hand polishing could. 
Mr. Newlywed; Then there’s the danger of it running away. 
We need some Controls. 
Mrs. Newlywed: The VACTRIC has three Brushes, two 
revolving clockwise and the other anti-clockwise, so 
only finger-light guidance is required. 
Mr. Newlywed: Sounds wonderful! Motion-passed- 
without-a-division. Let’s away to the electric shop for 
a demonstration before they close ! 


FONE. 


Ve wa ig ELECTRIC 
FLOOR POLISHER 


£18.18.0 (plus P. Tax) 
Have you seen the other Vactric LABOUR-SAVERS? 
Upright Vacuum Cleaner £12.12.0 ( plus P. Tax) 
Cylinder Vacuum Cleaner £15.15.0 ( plus P. Tax) 
Electric Duster £6.6.0 ( plus P. Tax) 


[VACTRIC LTD. (DEPT. PU) NEWHOUSE, MOTHERWELL, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 



































— BURNS 
COKE 


plentiful 








Little wonder proud owners take’ 
guests into.the kitchen to see their 
Aga in all its grandeur. For the 
whole: world knows that the beauti- 
ful Aga lifts life to new luxury levels! 

Night and day, it is ready to cook 
whatever you’ wish — superbly, 
almost automatically! Its con- 
tinuous-burning fire needs fuel 
only twice in 24 hours. No fumes, 
no. smoke, no dust—and a damp 
cloth wipes it clean. There is an 
Aga model that will also give you 
plenty of hot water in the bathroom 
and kitchen—morning, mid-day or 
midnight! 

Though the Aga is to be found in 
the stateliest homes, it is far from 
an extravagance! Its maximum 
yearly fuel consumption—guaran- 
teed—is so low that its cost is soon 
saved. Its pre-war quality and no 
purchase tax make the Aga a truly 
worth-while investment! 


For full details write to: 


which is in Life with an AGA 
ts simply Wonderful. 


-.eand: this cooker saves so much on fuel 
it soon pays its cost! 














THis is the Aga Model CB 
Cooker and Water Heater for 
the medium-sized family. Its 
guaranteed maximum fuel con- 
sumption per year is 3} tons’ 
burning coke (whichis in plenti- 
ful supply), or ‘‘Phurnacite’’, 
Other models are available. 
Deliveries now take less time. 
Domestic models from £85 to 


£115. Hire purchase terms 
available, 





Aga Heat Ltd., 20 Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.! 


(Proprietors; ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 















SAUCE 


? 
ne 
“VScious sauce 


wt 
uy ‘ H 
SY mee worn mancoes | 


8 FLUID ozS 


' 
"MOM cme eros cro L0neo™ © 
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all shrewd judges sm 


BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 


faction of owning the finest of its kind. 


Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Ciggrette Cases 


L. ORLIK LTD., 


17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 


Established 1899. 





HARRY HALL 
= MAC 


The only All- 
Purposes Mac 
made with 
KNEE 
POCKETS 


and everything 
9 -- % else to keep out 
‘ y the wet. For all 

;. who rideand all 

~- who walk. 










MEN’S & WOMEN’S £8.18. 6 
CHILDREN’S £6 .17.6 
Write for Illustrated Folder “* P” 


HARRY HALL LTD 
235 - 237 REGENT ST., W.1 
Telephone: Regent 6601 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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take the waters +> a 
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g-AciDITY 


t home! 


Vichy-Celestins Spa Water is the pleasant table drink 
which is universally admitted to possess those high 
therapeutic qualities which are particularly valuable 
for sufferers from rheumatism and similar ailments 
due to over-acidity. Consult your doctor. 


VICHY-CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


Mhesrnped See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents: 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12, THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.1 














At last some clever sportmen’s heads have 


been put together to answer that eternal 
problem, how to carry the drink (temporarily 
at any rate). Here is their design. Made of 
light, closely woven English willow, size 
15” x 14” x 12”, this handy Hamper contains 
6 glass tumblers and has partitioned spaces 
for 1 syphon, 3 bottles of spirits and a Banda- 
laster provision box. A separate removable UA 
section takes 6 small bottles, and there is an aul 5) aes Nd 


opener attached to the lid. 











Gas 
As 
$l 


A 





A 


Made exclusively for Fortnum & Mason 
and obtainable from the Sports Department 


(Third Floor). 


181 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 














Price £10.17.0 
Carriage extra. 





Out of the 





top 





drawer 





VAN HEUS 


THE WORLD'S BEST SEMI-STIFF COLLAR — 





Made by Harding, Tilton & Hartley Ltd London & Taunton 





THE WORLD'S + INEST 
MOTOR SCYTHE 
The “ ALLEN" , 
Self-Propelled Machine 





IF YOU HAVE ROUCH CUTTING 
WORK YOU NEED AN ALLEN 
SCYTHE 
There are also some very handy 

Attachments availabie: 

SPRAY PUMP LIGHT TRAILER 

LIGHT HOE HEDGE TRIMMER 
SNOW PLOUGH BLADE 


All machines are now fitted with the 
EASY-TURN RATCHET DRIVE 


Catalogue on request to 
Department 


F 
JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. 
COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 














a YOUR HEALTH AND pleasure 
we? ot b f 
AS ai iS Our DuSiIness * 
er 


HE Palace Hotel offers 










courteous service, exquisite 
accommodation, celebrated cuisine and 
an atmosphere of happy relaxation. , 
There's a luxury indoor swimpool 
—music and dancing. Golf too, 
with tennis, squash, billiards, 
games room and all the beauties 
of Derbyshire close at hand. 
Write now for our new tariff to 
the Managing Director, Mr. 
J. J. Hewlett. 


-_ 


Fort! Poecry’ i " ‘sony = 








REGent 8040 
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Summer Holiday Programme 
from LONDON 





RIVIERA direct to Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Menton. 
DINARD friday, Saturday, Sundays, with 4 - engine 




















Languedocs, 15 day return £11.11.0. <= _ 
PARIS _—_ Seven times daily with 4-engine Languedocs. a P R U HT’ 
SWITZERLAND Daily to Geneva, Basle and Zurich. 
# 
SPAIN Regular services to Barcelona, Majorca, Madrid. rf 8 p rats ed 
Also Lisbon. a 
CORSICA “Same day” service every day. wm € | (] j bs 
GREAT PORTLAND § Ww. ITALY — Three times weekly. ; 
‘Phone = Lan : i RUHT — which, by the way, is 

= Services from Manchester and Glasgow connect with above. | pronounced ‘Proot’ — is also * 
“ ! 

OH! WHAT NEW CONNECTING SERVICES STARTING FROM Lee apm raplindye st 2 
AN UGLY BIRMINGHAM - APRIL 12th BELFAST - JUNE 12th thdiive acention,. Bah aaie: White 
SPOT— Details from your Travel Agent or Air France Offices. hearted applause. Its primary 

. function is as an aperitif, but the 
T wantto hide my face! general view is that whether you 
Those unhappy days drink Pruht before meals, after 
when life seems to meals, or between meals because you 
revolve around a trying spot or just happen to feel that way, it’s a 
pimple need never happen! D.D.D. truly delightful drink.. Your _wine 
PRESCRIPTION sinks right into merchant stocks Prubt; the price 
the skin—clears up the trouble | : is twenty-seven shillings, and 
og 1/7d a bottle, all chemists. | it’s very, very good value. 

ELICATE SKINS need D.D.D. 19 
TOILET SOAP. 1/44d a tablet. PP T°isa 

i raiseworthy Potion 
D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION 52-3-4 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 y 





Rawlings & Sons (London) Lad, 














Jorging Each Man of the crew pulls together in 
unison—mind and body bent in common 
Ahead! 


YOUR SILENT SERVANT IN THE HOME 
st effort. Here is the essence of team work. 





Switches on the fire before you arrive home 

Just set the Sangamo Time Switch—and when you arrive 

home you will be greeted by a welcoming warmth! You can 

use it to switch porch or landing lights on and off automatically 

... Or to switch on the morning tea kettle before you wake ... or to 
’ switch on your radio, or your immersion 

heater, or your electric blanket, etc. 

The Model SSA (as illustrated) costs 

£4.88, 3—ask your electrical contractor 


for full information, or write to the 
address below for illustrated leaflet. 





\) LONDON & {fl 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C 


The SANGAMO TIME SWITCH The same sen spirit is a feature of ame 


aaa e ine inet Cleapan, Woleahampton’ Mencheder end Neseesicn Tye | “ONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 

















TRY 
Angostura 


with RUM 
and Limejuice 


also with 
@ All Cocktails 
e@ Gin & Lime 
@ Fruit Drinks 
@ Hot Milk 
@ Sherry - 


Try Angostura with YOUR 
favourite drink and with those 
mentioned above and note the 
difference! 


- AyGO57Upq 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 


Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 
61, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 











WANTED 
TO PURCHASE 
STAMP 
COLLECTIONS 
OFFERS MADE. 
HARRY LEWIS 


45/6 New Bond Street, 
‘| London,W.1. May 3063 














Goodbye 


KWELLS—THE D-DAY FORMULA 
— BRING HAPPY JOURNEYS 


Millions of men, women and 
children who dreaded even the 
shortest journey now find that 
Kwells have ended the distress 
and embarrassment of travel 
-sickness. Kwells are made to the 
formula evolved during the war 
to overcome sea and air sickness 
in troops, who had to be fighting 
fit the moment they landed. Now 
every chemist sells Kwells (1/6 
a tube) and no wise traveller is 
ever without them. 


aw ELLS FROM ALL 


pervewr reaver SCENES | CHEMISTS 



















| 





JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 


DOLOMITES ° 


(RELAX IN THE SUNS 


A man’s best friend is his——_ 








98cc. 125 M.P.G. KICKSTART 


£52 plus 
Purchase Tax 
£14: 0:10 


Soldng (BOM 


MOTOR CYCLE 


World Concessionaires— AUDLEY HOUSE, NORTH AUDLEY STREET 


LONDON, W.! Telephone: Mayfair 5242-3-4 





SENIOR 
EMPLOYEES 


Employers who are considering augmenting the future retirement 
benefits of senior employees are invited to approach The 
Standard Life Assurance Company who are specialists in super- 
annuation schemes and offer reduced rates examples of which 
they are glad to publish. 


A premium of £10 p.a. provides the following benefits : 


Age Sum assured payable Alternative Pension 
next birthday at death or age 65 at age 65* 

35 £32 10 O 

40 285 26 0 0 

45 218 19 18 0 

50 156 14 5 0 


* Payable monthly in advance for five years certain and life thereafter. 


The 1947 Finance Act permits one quarter of the value of a 
retirement pension to be taken in cash. 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £63,000,000 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 - 15a Pall Mall SW1 

















Spend your holiday this summer amidst the <:... 
majestic mountains, picturesque villages and 
verdant sun-drenched valleys of the Dolomites. 
Luxury hotels, abundant good foed, comfortable 
travel; everything arranged for your comfort and 
enjoyment. 

14 days London-back-to-London (leaves 
Sunday mornings) 32 gns. to 38 gns. inclusive. 

POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


for details of Dolomite Holidays. 









DOLOMITE TRAVEL, 90 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.! 
NAME .. 
aw ¢ 


ADDRESS 


F 
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MOobpERN medical science has proved that for 
real relief from pain, what is needed is not one 
remedial agent, but a combination of four. 
% These four agents—acetyl-salicylic acid, 
phenacetin and codeine (which are sedatives) 
and caffeine (which is a stimulant) combined 
together, act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for 
quick and satisfying relief of headaches, 
rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, neu- 
ralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit 
forming. No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from 
all chemists. 


6 9 
COGENE 
- Regd. Brand Tablets 
the perfect modern formula 
for the 4-way relief of pain 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 











LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


LFE-BOAT ¢ ip 
MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. All are 
rewarded every time they answer a 
call. Total yearly payments to the 
men are nearly £100,000. The Life- 
boat Service is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Send your 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR <r 
LONDON, S.W. 
THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 


COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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—we’ll take the TROUBLE 


We suspect that you like your holiday arrangements 
to be smooth and efficient if inconspicuous. That's 
why we suggest you get in touch with American 
Express. We are particularly good at taking harsh 
realities off holidaymakers’ shoulders — passports, 
transport, exchange, accommodation and baggage 
bothers are simple arithmetic to us. So tell us the 
sort of holiday you dream of and we will show you 
how and where to find it. Write or call, 

Dept. 9c, 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


6 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 4411 


And at 
BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL 
SOUTHAMPTON AND BENTALL’S, KINGSTON 























RONSON 
LIGHTERS 
are back! 


OR the first time since 

early in the war, 
Ronson Lighters are 
again on sale in this 
country. Masterpieces of 
British craftsmanship, 
with the famous Ronson 
single-finger action. Ob- 
tainable — in limited 
supplies only, because of 
export priorities—at all 
good tobacconists, jewel- 
lers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
AS ** WORLD’S 
GREATEST LIGHTER” 


Beware of imitations—look 
for the ‘Ronson’ name. 





STEWART MacPHERSON 
says, “ Right every time!” 
Is it a cigarette lighter? Yes. Is it 
only recently back on sale in this 
country? Yes. Can it be lit up and 
put out again with a single squeeze 
of the finger and thumb? Yes. 
Do you own one yourself, Mr. 
MacPherson? Yes, you've guessed |f Curty- 
it — it’s a Ronson. 


The Ronson ‘ Standard 
Butler’, price 35/-, one 
of the many beautiful 
Ronson models now 
again on sale in this 


























You can be certain of extra comfort and dependability when 
you travel to and from the USA by AOA. This airline 
assures you of xspecially equipped airliners for this crossing 
kk specially trained personnel thoroughly at home on this 
route. See your local travel agent, no booking fee, or 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, 35 St. James’s Street 
London sw! Tel Grosvenor 3955 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES » AMERICAN AIRLINES* 


f 





ir travel 


eee 
pO Awe Us 


% they fly more people more miles than any other airline system 





VITAMIN B, THAN ANY OTHER YEAST 


Cy— small tablet of this powerful yeast provides more 

natural Vitamin B,;—Nature’s own powerful 
energiser—than you would get from any other natural 
product. Because of this extra potency D.C.L. Yeast costs 
a little more but gives so much more in health- 
giving energy. 


TAKE D.C.L. AND YOU*LL BE WELL 
Take D.C.L. today and every day. You'll feel health and 
fitness flowing through your body, nerves and brain as 
natural Vitamin B, pours into your system. Your blood 
will be cleansed and enriched, your complexion made 
clear and beautiful. But be sure to get D.C.L. Yeast— 
the yeast packed full of power without drugs or 


artificial stimulants. 
Utamin® 


“~~ DCL 
” YEAST TABLETS 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 100 TABLETS 3/9 50 TABLETS 2/3 
Sole Manufacturers : THE DISTILLERS CO., LFD., EDINBURGH 












FOR 
RELIABILITY 








TRAVEL 


My dear, don’t worry, I’m right up to 
date with my travelling. I find this is the 
most reliable way to go—the Night 
Ferry takes my sleeping car across the 
Channel, I don’t even leave my berth, and 
if it’s a bit murky radar puts the vessel 
through safely and quickly. I have people to wait 
on me, good food and a good: rest before I reach 
the heart of Paris in the morning. I can return by 
the Night Ferry or the mid-day “Golden Arrow’. 
What more can a man want ? 


For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry Office, 
VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.1!, or principal Travel Agencies. 


London-Paris by 


NIGHT GOLDEN 
FERRY BRITISH RAILWAYS ARROW 











Ask the man who knows best 
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BEST TODAY #® STILL 


pie 


ER TOMORROW 


one 
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Ask the man who séé@s tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your 
purpose. It matters little to him which make you buy. But 
it does matter that he satisfies his customers. That’s why 
he’ll be glad to guide your choice —and why you can trust 
his recommendation. 
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l Comins its own 
face lotion * 

















An Ingramshave will save your face 
from discomfort because its grand, rich 
lather contains an after-shave lotion 
with a before-shave action. Protect your- 
self against razor soreness — ask for 
Ingram’s. In large tubes everywhere. 


< 
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In Arctic Seas or the 
Persian Gulf 


Factory-fresh, always! 


This week’s tribute to the goodness of Barneys 
Tobacco comes from the Persian Gulf. The next 
(to follow) . . . sent by one of the human “ Guinea | 
Pigs” of the Arctic Endurance Tests . . . touches the 
other climatic extreme. First... 


From the Persian Gulf. 
To Fohn Sinclair Ltd. KUWAIT, March 1/49 


“* Please send another 2lb. of Barneys to the above 
‘address. Your Tobacco arrived in excellent 
‘condition and I have been thoroughly enjoying 
“it. Unfortunately my last Tin is already in | 
‘* sight and I would therefore appreciate it if you can 
“* despatch my new order with all possible haste .. .” 


Barneys is perhaps the World’s most widely- | 
travelled pipe Tobacco. Its EVERFRESH Tin | 
takes Factory-freshness to the distant places. | 
Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free in 2lb. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yet to all. 


seIBUTe co 
Dy 2Y3 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
Home Prices. 4/3} the oz. each. 








| BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 


| is the parent Company and directs re- 
| search and technical development. On 
the manufacturing side it produces Beetle 


* also melamine. 


| MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


| Also the well-known “ Beetleware” 
; articles. 


| BEETLE BOND LTD. 





XXIll 


B.1.P. AT THE B.I.F. 





moulding powders, resins and adhesives, 


THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 
Distributors of Beetle and Scarab 
urea and Beetle melamine moulding 
materials, also Beetle Resins for 
industrial uses. 





THE STREETLY 


Trade mouldings in urea, melamine. 
phenolic and thermoplastic materials. 





B.1.P. TOOLS LTD. 

Steel moulds, tools and dies of the 
highest quality for the plastics 
moulding industry. 





Beetle adhesives for plywood manu- 
facture, aeroplane, caravan and boat 
construction, wood joinery, etc. 
Beetle core-binding resins for 





COLFAST BUTTONS LTD. 

Coloured buttons in Beetle which 
never fade or deteriorate even 
under dry cleaning. 


bonding foundry sand cores. 





‘Beetle’ and‘Scarab’ are trade marks registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 








(308) MANUFACTURERS: JOHN SINCLAIR LTpD., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE @® 








On the ‘temper’ of a steel spring rests its capacity for service. 
Mass production of a design is easy, but to reproduce the same 
‘character’ in each one calls for the greatest skill and experience 
Next time you order springs, remember ‘temper’ is all 
important. That will remind you of our name, and of our service 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD. 
ATTERCLIFFE ROAD SHEFFIELD 4 


ee? 
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[f Pigmies papered the walls of their houses, their 


stature would undoubtedly increase with 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 





Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited, 52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1. & 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
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